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L4st summer four baby hearses were count- 

ed within a single block going to a ceme- 
tery in Montreal. When the Child Welfare Ex- 
hibition burrowed down beneath the surface of 
things a few weeks later one of the revelations 
was that every fourth child born died in infancy. 
P95. 


NFANT mortality in the United States is to 
be one of the first subjects investigated by the 
new Federal Children’s Bureau. The collation 
of all existing material relating to children will 
be another immediate task, says the bureau’s 
first bulletin. P. 189. 


HE need of a children’s bureau, international 
in scope and organization, is now being dis- 
cussed. The suggestion comes from Europe P. 


190. 


Beoks on various phases of child care con- 
tinue to make this year distinctive. With re- 
views of five of.these Tue Survey publishes also 
this week reviews of works in the fields of immi- 
gration, Socialism, social hygiene, city govern- 
ment, and apprenticeship in England. P. 203. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS with a great shorten- 

ing of the working day in the iron and steel 
industry in Great Britain there has been a great 
increase in output. But it would not be safe, 
writes John A. Fitch, to assume that this would 
happen in the United States. There human labor 
does much that machinery accomplishes here and 
human beings, unlike machines, work most ef- 
ficiently on short shifts. P. 198. 


Y finding some literature on tuberculosis in 
her father’s pocket, Edith learns of the dan- 
gers to which she is exposing those she loves. She 
runs away to New York, for there is no sana- 
torium nearer. But father and lover bring her 
back and when her cure is complete the old 
home town treats itself to a brand new sana- 
torium of its own:—such is the story of a mo- 
tion picture film released today by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. P. 190. 


REVERSING its own earlier position, the 

New York Court of Appeals has aban- 
doned the doctrine of the assumption of risk 
in accident cases in which the employer can be 
proved to have been culpably negligent. Though 
a step in the right direction, this does not go 
far enough, says Edward T. Devine; we must 
get rid of the contributory negligence, assump- 
tion of risk and fellow-servant rules altogether 
and find a new basis for insurance or compen- 
sation laws in the inherent risks of industry. 
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SEX hygiene is a matter of both hygiene and 

ethics and the fight for purer sex relations 
must be grounded in the ethical motive—none 
lower will do: so speaks a report by a joint 
committee of the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis and the American Fed- 
eration of Sex Hygiene. P. 192. 


HE American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its associated companies an- 
nounced on Monday the availability on January 
1 of a fund of $10,000,000 for pensions, sick 
benefits, and life insurance for their 175,000: 
employes, together with their families and de- 
pendents, amounting to a total of more than 
250,000 persons, 


KNOW of no reason why the men who are in- 
jured by machinery or those who become sick 
and incapable should be turned out and not taken 
care of. My own notion is that the state is bound 
in morals and good conscience to take care of 
them. It would be just as easy to do it that 
way as to do it in the poorhouse and in the other 
way. The tax that would take care of these 
people without any lawsuits or contentions or 
trouble would be a very small tax, after all, on 
the great body of goods produced in this coun- 
try—Mayor Gaynor, of New York, at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the new buildings of 
the Montefiore Home. 
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IMMEDIATE WORK OF 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The head of a bureau of the federal govern- 
ment is called ‘‘chief.” It has become a uniform 
custom among government employes, when 
writing to such an officer, to address him as 
“Dear Mr. Chief.” Consequently, official Wash- 
ington was thrown into consternation at the an- 
nouncement that Julia C. Lathrop had been placed 
in charge of the new children’s bureau; for 
there seemed no escape from the salutation, 
“Dear Miss Chief.” 

That mischief is not to enter into the plans of 
the bureau is made clear, however, in its first 
official bulletin, just issued. Though the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial appropriation bill, 


granting funds to the bureau, did not pass until 


the latter part of August, the bulletin presents 
an impressive statement of things which will be 
done first, admitting that the program thus 
mapped out is a mere beginning. Readers are re- 
minded that the bureau has no power to do ad- 
ministrative work, being able neither to make 
regulations concerning children nor to create in- 
stitutions for them. “Its duty,” the bulletin 
states, “is solely to study and report upon condi- 
tions affecting the welfare of children.” In pass- 
ing, credit for the first suggestion that a chil- 
dren’s bureau be established is given to Lillian 
D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement, New 
York. 

The immediate work of the bureau, as outlined, 
falls into two classes: bringing together exist- 


‘interested primarily in children. 


ing material within its scope and making origi- 
nal investigations. The United States govern- 
ment through various bureaus has already col- 
lected much statistical material relating to chil- 
dren, but it is scattered through many publica- 
tions and has never been correlated by persons 
The bureau 
will bring this material together and, using it as 
a basis, will issue a convenient handbook of sta- 
tistics on children, so that the important data 
which the government has compiled may be 
readily available for all agencies engaged in 
work for children. 

Current literature, both in this country and 
abroad, the bulletin points out, is rich in matter 
relating to children. The office of librarian- 
reader has therefore been established, requiring 
the services of one who is not only an experi- 
enced librarian, but is also familiar with the prin- 
cipal modern languages and trained in sociology 
and economics. This, it is expected, well make 
it possible to select and prepare for immediate 
use significant material published in other coun- 
tries on child problems. The United States Civil 
Service Commission has already arinounced an 
examination, for women only, for this position. 

In the field of original investigation one of the 
first things the bureau plans is to study infant 
mortality. Not only is there declared to be ur- 
gent social need of a fuller knowledge of con- 
ditions, but such knowledge is fundamental to 
the later work of the bureau. The field of in- 
quiry, will be confined for the present to a few 
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comparatively small communities. On this point 
the bulletin continues: 

“Because the importance of adequate birth 
registration in reducing infant mortality is uni- 
versally recognized, the bureau will co-operate 
with the organizations, governmental and volun- 
teer, now working for registration in this coun- 
try. The New England states, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan were in 1910 the only states in- 
cluded by the Census Bureau in the registra- 
tion area for births as having laws for birth 
registration so enforced as to give reasonably 
satisfactory results. In most of the states births 
are not properly recorded, either because there 
is no law requiring their registration or be- 
cause the existing law is inadequate or is not 
enforced. Unless the local social agencies work- 
ing for the welfare of babies can learn of the 
birth of a child they can not directly help that 
child. Unless there can be secured reliable 
knowledge as to children born, there can be no 
reliable knowledge as to the birth rate, nor as 
to the proportion of children who die.” 

The effect of inadequate registration was 
forcibly seen recently in Montreal, when the city 
statistician had to guess as best he could on the 
evidence obtainable what the annual death rate 
of children was. His estimate was one in four.’ 

In carrying out what it regards as the intent 
of the law creating it the bureau will become a 
clearing house for information regarding passed 
or pending state legislation affecting children. 
It will also issue from time to time brief popular 
pamphlets on subjects assigned to it by law. 
These will be designed for wide distribution, and 
if necessary will be translated into foreign lan- 
guages. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU DISCUSSED 


The establishment of such a bureau in this 
country lends interest to a meeting held some 
time ago at the home of Edouard Juhliet in 
Paris for the purpose of considering the estab- 
lishment of an international children’s bureau. 
Among those present were members of the insti- 
tute, ministers of justice, lawyers and a number 
of distinguished students of social problems from 
various countries in Europe. 

M. Juhliet explained that the idea was not 
new; that various congresses and conferences at 
different times had the subject under considera- 
tion, and that quite a number of persons with 
whom he had conferred had come to the con- 
clusion that such a bureau could be established 
as early as possible; that those present, as well 
as a considerable number not present, had prom- 
ised their co-operation. The conference deter- 
mined to meet again in Brussels for the purpose 
of completing some plan for the creation of such 
a bureau. 


1See page 195. 
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FIGHTING DISEASE WITH 
THE MOTION’ PICTURE 


When a motion picture company recently gave 
a private exhibition of the lifé of John Bunyan 
in two reels and Pilgrim’s Progress in three, 
many people were newly impressed with the 
power of the cinematograph to extend both the 
mental and visual horizons of masses of man- 
kind. It is just this power of enlarging the 
scope of observation and of vivifying the things 
observed that so many propagandist bodies have 
seized hold of to drive home facts and figures, 
causes, effects and remedies which to the aver- 
age citizen mean little when re-enforced only by 
white paper and cold type. In other words a 
table setting forth how many cases of tuberculo- 
sis were counted last month and calculating the 
expense connected with any thorough attempt at 
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EDITH CONSULTS THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


prevention would not be half so likely to open 
the public’s purse as a dramatic reproduction of 
one girl’s fight with the disease. 

For just such a reason the New York Milk 
Committee pioneered in devising a motion pic- 
ture play that would carry a message of hygienic 
living past all barriers of prejudice and indif- 
ference, and for just such a reason the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis is releasing on November 16 a new 
film to be extensively used during the next six 
weeks as a special feature of the Red Cross 
Christmas Seal sale. The scenario was written 
by James Oppenheim especially for the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign and “Hope” is the dom- 
inant note as it is the title of the theme. 

The story tells of a young banker in a little 
New York town by the name of John Harvey 
and of his bookkeeper, Wells, with whose daugh- 
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ter Edith, Harvey is in love. A few weeks be- 
fore the holiday season, Harvey one day re- 
ceived a letter and some literature from the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention 


of Tuberculosis, asking’ him to engage in a’ 


tuberculosis campaign in his district, to form a 
committee to sell Red Cross Christmas Seals, and 
to work for the erection of a local sanatorium. 
He shows the material to his old bookkeeper and 
both the men laugh at the idea that a country 
district need engage in such a fight. Tubercu- 
losis, they believe, is a thing only of the city 
slums. Careless and unthinking, however, Wells 
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culosis literature in her father’s pocket. As she 
reads of the dangers to which she is exposing 
those whom she loves, and of the hope of a 
cure that may be hers if she will go to a sana- 
torium, she finally conquers her immediate de- 
sire and resolves to live for health and a cure. 
She writes a note to her father and another to 
Harvey releasing him from their engagement 
and leaves home secretly for New York to see 
what chance she has of being cured, for there is 
no sanatorium nearer to her home than a day’s 
journey. 


It is the bitter realization of the truth that 


HARVEY AND HER FATHER FIND EDITH IN A NEW YORK HALL BEDROOM 


puts some of the pamphlets in his pocket and for- 
gets the incident. 

Meanwhile Edith is trying hard to conceal 
from her father and lover the annoying cough 
which she has developed and also the knowledge 
given to her privately by the old family physi- 
cian that she has tuberculosis. She struggles 
hard against her love for Harvey and her father, 
especially when the banker shows her the new 
home which he is building for them. She is 
about resolved not to yield to the doctor’s advice 
recommending that she go to a sanatorium, when 
one evening she accidentally discovers the tuber- 


tuberculosis lurks everywhere, even in their own 
homes, that spurs Harvey and Wells to arouse 
their townfolk to the need of preventing this dis- 
ease and erecting a sanatorium. And all the 
while they are searching for Edith, until one day 
by chance they find her name on the records of 
Bellevue Hospital tuberculosis clinic. They 
trace her to the ferryboat day camp at that insti- 
tution and finally to her own miserable hall bed- 
room. It is not a difficult task to persuade Edith 
to go home and take the cure in the new sana- 
torium on the outskirts of the town. Here she 
completely recovers her health and as an indi- 


EDITH ENTIRELY CURED LEAVING THE NEW SANATORIUM 


cation of her future mode of life on entering 
her new home for the first time, a happy bride, 
she throws the windows wide open to let in the 
fresh air. 


SEX HYGIENE 
AND CHILDREN 


It is only eight years since Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow started the first organized effort to 
secure popular discussion of venereal diseases 
and an understanding outside the medical pro- 
fession of their causes and effects. He found 
THe Survey (then Charities) the only lay 
journal willing to open its columns to the de- 
mand that these diseases be dragged out into 
the light and that they be understood for what 
they are—communicable and preventable but fre- 
quently incurable. 

Today the venereal diseases, the prevention of 
prostitution, white slavery, sex morality, a whole 
range of reforms conveniently grouped under 
the name of six hygiene, have become subjects 
of constant discussion in newspaper and maga- 
zine. Pamphlets and books from reform bodies 
and from commercial publishers increase rapid- 
ly, and there is danger of over-doing, or badly 
doing, an important and delicate task. 

This is particularly true of the vital preven- 
tive aspect of the movement, the teaching of 
sex hygiene to children. Hence the importance 
of an authoritative report on it by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Society of Sanitary 
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and Moral Prophylaxis and the American Fed- 
eration of Sex Hygiene, both of which were rep- 
resented on the committee by Dr. Morrow; the 
New York Association of Biology Teachers, rep- 
resented by Professor Bigelow, and the School 
of Pedagogy represented by Prof. Thomas M. 
Balliet. ; 

The gist of the report is that sex hygiene 
is a matter of both hygiene and ethics. 
The facts taught come from the scientists 
(hygienists and biologists), but the motive, 
at all ages and under all circumstances, must 
be ethical. No lower motive will do. It is 
right and necessary to pass and enforce laws 
against vice, to equip hospitals for venereal 
cases, to protect and rescue girls, to put a fear 
of the Great Black Plague into the minds. of 
young men. But the only way to win the fight 
is to make every boy and girl understand the 
reason for sex, appreciate sex morality and 
have a chivalrous regard for women. 

“Sex hygiene has a purely practical aim and 
should be strictly limited by this aim,” says the 
report. Other scientific subjects are taught in 
a way to stimulate interest, but here the pur- 
pose is to satisfy the degree of curiosity spon- 
taneously aroused at any age, with just enough 
more to protect the child from the temptations 
sure to come to him. Physiological age groups, 
beginning before the kindergarten, are set up, the 
points of emphasis at each age noted, and a brief 
schedule given of the steps in biology for each 
group to study, ranging from flowers and _ in- 
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PROGRESS IN THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS 


sects and the lowest animals, up through the 
mammals to man himself. Great emphasis is laid 
on physical exercise, ample sleep and regular 
hours, on ethical instruction, on very close re- 
lationships between parent and child and teacher 
and child, and upon good literature. 


“It is of immense consequence that during 
the adolescent years the pupils’ minds be satu- 
rated with the great masterpieces, both in poetry 
and prose, which deal with romantic love in its 
purest form. Thought of sex and sex emotion 
at this time must be spiritualized and placed on 
the highest plane, and good literature is the 
most effective means to this end which is avail- 
able in the public schools.” 

The committee’s report (copies may be obtain- 
ed from the American Federation of Sex Hy- 
giene, 105 West 40th Street, New York) 
is by no means a text-book for teachers or par- 
ents, but it is a valuable outline of the subject 
which may be used effectively in measuring the 
value of such texts and in urging instruction for 
parents and courses for teachers which will pre- 
pare them for their work. The report is strong 
in its recommendation that parents and the 
regular teachers give this instruction (in high 
schools and colleges, the biology and ethics 
teachers). They are the ones in personal touch 
with the pupils and, moreover, “specialists in 
sex” and special courses on sex would partly de- 
feat their own ends by arousing unusual and 
morbid curiosity and by separating sex instruc- 
tion from the rest of home life and school life. 

The report reaches a high level—but a prac- 
tical level based on the experience of two teach- 
ers and a doctor—in the concluding sentences of 
the part relating to the highly important early 
adolescent period, twelve to sixteen years: 

“Tt should be impressed upon every boy that 
every girl is somebody’s daughter and usually 
somebody’s sister, and that it is his sacred duty to 
afford her the same respect and protection which 
he would expect from another boy toward his 
sister.” 


EDITORIAL GRIST 
PROGRESS IN THE NEW YORK 
COURT OF APPEALS 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Among the most obnoxious of the common law 
doctrines in regard to work accidents as inter- 
preted and applied is that of the assumption of 
tisk. So far is this doctrine carried that an 
injured employe may be refused compensation 
even when dangerous machinery is left unguard- 
ed in direct violation of the labor Jaw. The very 
fact that an employe has complained of a broken 
or defective machine may be used as evidence 
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against him, for it indicates that he knew of the 
defect. 

In the Knisley case the New York Court of 
Appeals refused relief to a woman employed in 
a hardware factory in Buffalo whose hand was 
torn off by a machine, the cog wheels of which 
were unprotected contrary to the statute. She 
was held to have assumed the risk of her em- 
ployment. The present chief justice had previ- 
ously, while a trial judge, taken the contrary 
view in a similar case; and two of his associates 
were on record, either in the Supreme Court or 
in the Court of Appeals, on the same side. Their 
position was that public policy precludes an em- 
ploye from assuming the risk created by a viola- 
tion of the statute. Subsequently the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals in an elaborate opinion 
by the present President of the United States held 
the same doctrine, viz., that risks occasioned by 
the failure of the employer to supply safeguards 
positively demanded by _ statute were not as- 
sumed by the employe even though he knew 
about them. Still later the New York Court of 
Appeals decided that an agreement between the 
employe and employer relieving the employer 
from liability for all personal injuries to the em- 
ploye that might result from the negligence of 
the employer was void ‘as against public policy. 
Finally in a new case decided on October 22 
of this year the Court of Appeals, noting that the 
authority of the Knisley case had been under- 
mined by the more recent federal and state 
decisions, has flatly reversed its former position 
and given judgment in favor of a boy of twenty 
whose foot was grushed while working in the 
basement of a saw mill, although he is proved 
to have known of the illegally exposed set screw 
which did the injury.’ 

We record this decision with great satisfac- 
tion. It indicates that on this subject a more 
humane and enlightened attitude now animates 
the highest court of this state. Our satisfaction, 
however, is tempered by certain considerations 
which it is a plain duty to set forth. 

First of all the later decisions which have 
gradually undermined and now overthrown the 
authority of the Knisley case are based upon the 
same common law and the same general legis- 
lation which were in existence at the time when 
the earlier and as it now seems erroneous de- 
cisions were made. We do not see how any of 
those who have defended the earlier decisions, 
and have hotly resented criticism of them, can 
now use the present decision as evidence that 
the critics were wrong. They cannot both eat 
their cake and have it. 

In the case of Fitzwater vs. Warren, et al., reported 


in the New York Law Journal of November 4, the New 
York Court of Appeals holds that the plaintiff’s knowl- 


edge of a danger which the employer, in violation of the 
statute, had permitted to exist does not defeat a recovery 
for the injury and that, under the circumstances, the as- 
sumption of risk is a question for the jury. 
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If the court has shown evidence of an enlight- 
ened spirit now it is clear that something was 
lacking in its earlier day—and it not so long 
ago—when their reasoning brought them to an 
opposite conclusion. The Knisley defendant was 
refused compensation. Since her day other in- 
jured employes and the families of employes 
who were killed have been denied what the court 
now says is justice and has been justice for all 
these years. We are not speaking of social and 
industrial justice of which we have recently been 
hearing; but of plain simple legal justice such 
as the court of appeals aims to mete out to the 
humblest claimant. How much injustice and 
hardship in this and other states have resulted 
from the decision which an enlightened court 
now declares to be bad law it would not be easy 
to calculate. 

Coming closer to the merits of the present de- 
cision, we are compelled to confess some doubts 
as to whether those who favor a modern system 
of insurance or workmen’s compensation, such 
as all European nations have and such as other 
states of the Union are rapidly adopting, will 
find in it any ground for encouragement. The 
court thinks that the present effort to secure a 
constitutional amendment to give the legisla- 
ture power to enact a compensation law not based 
on negligence “is in no small measure due to 
the tendency evinced by the courts to relieve the 
master, though concededly at fault, from liabil- 
ity to his employe on the theory that the latter 
assumed the risk of the master’s fault.” This 
characteristically mild reflection on the courts 
is fully warranted. The judge-made doctrine of 
assumption of risk, as applied in the Knisley 
case, and as it is still stoutly upheld by Justices 
Collin and Gray in their dissenting opinion in the 
Fitzwater case, is certainly one of the glaring 
iniquities against which the movement for com- 
pensation laws is directed. But it is an error 
to think that the abandonment of that doctrine in 
those cases in which the employer can be proved 
to have been culpably negligent will satisfy the 
public sentiment which has been aroused. 

Advocates of compensation laws attack the 
contributory negligence, assumption of risk, and 
fellow-servant doctrines not merely because they 
have been abused, but because they are funda- 
mentally unsound and unjust. The courts tell 
us that they can be modified or be abolished by 
statute; but we reply that they were never en- 
acted by statute. The courts should retrace their 
own steps in contrition and remorse. These 
doctrines have been bad law from the moment of 
their inception, and they have worked injury and 
injustice in every court in which their authority 
has been recognized. They do not correspond to 
the facts of industry. They are a continuing 
cause of poverty, of litigation and industrial 


ployers’ liability enforced by lawsuits. 
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bitterness. To these conclusions we have come, 
some of us as lawyers and some of us as students 
of economic and social conditions. It is pre- 
posterous to say that these are questions for 


lawyers alone. No lawyer who does not listen at- 


tentively to competent observers of economic facts 
is fit to pass upon them. We intend to reform 
these doctrines altogether; to get rid of them. 
We insist that industry must carry the burden of 
its deaths and injuries, just as it carries its risk 
of fires and other accidents, from the undivided 
profits of the industry itself. We believe that 
compulsory insurance against industrial injur- 
ies, or assured immediate compensation in rea- 
sonable amount for all such injuries, will tend 
to lessen their number and will distribute the 
burden imposed by the remaining irreducible 
minimum more equitably than any system of em- 
We want 
to get rid of the ambulance chaser, of the suit 
for damages, of the law’s interminable delays 
and heart sickening uncertainties, of the corrup- 
tion incident to this kind of lawsuit, of the un- 
reasonable cost of employers’ liability insurance 
as now administered. We desire to substitute 
an assured and promptly paid compensation of 
reasonable amount, for the present illusive right 
to institute an expensive and tedious lawsuit. 

Constructive statesmanship, based on world- 
wide experience with the problem, rather than a 
belated and grudging drawing back from the par- 
ticular consequences of a false system in some 
one of its applications, is what is needed. The 
judges do well to cease to countenance such 
flagrant miscarriage of justice as they have 
formerly sanctioned; but they should not expect 
that progress in this negative way, wholesome 
and praiseworthy as it is, will have any effect in 
lessening the demand for a modern comprehen- 
sive system of insurance or compensation, based 
not on negligence but on the inherent risks of 
industry. 

These are the ends for which earnest reform- 
ers are everywhere working: elsewhere through 
immediate legislation; in New York, not from 
choice but because the Court of Appeals has made 
it necessary, through the process of constitution- 
al amendment. With these purposes the Court of 
Appeals in its present decision shows no more 
sympathy than appeared in the Ives decision of 
last year. The court obviously hopes that by 
correcting the acknowledged injustice of this 
particular application of the doctrine, it will 
successfully check the whole movement for a 
modern compensation law, at least in this state. 
While we believe this to be a vain and fantas- 
tic hope, we nevertheless, for the sake of those 
whom it will benefit, rejoice in the fact that 
hereafter all who are injured because of their 
employer’s criminal neglect are to be allowed to 
ask for compensation. 
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“BABY” HEARSES GOING SIMULTANEOUSLY TO MOUNT ROYAL CEMETERY, MONTREAL, 
LAST JULY 

fontreal but it is estimated that the city has an 

infant death rate of 250 per thousand. 


There isn’t any compulsory birth registration in 


BENEATH THE SURFACE IN 
MONTREAL 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
Director of the Montreal Child Welfare Exhibition, and 


RUFUS D. SMITH 


Secretary of the Canadian Conference of Charities and 
Correction 

Two great nations of different language, race 
and religion, each holding tenaciously to its na- 
tional customs, divide Montreal into two parts. 
The French-Canadian Catholics, guaranteed by 
treaty perpetual preservation of their language 
and religion, are still in the majority. English 
citizens, drawing upon the resources of the en- 
tire Dominion, of which Montreal is the chief 
port, possess most of the wealth and the 
power that goes with it. The conflicts arising 
from this division have demanded and estab- 
lished two official languages. 

Into these distracted and diverse elements the 
Montreal Child Welfare Exhibition came last 
month like a cementing force. Difficulties prob- 
ably not to be found anywhere else in the world, 
unless in a sister city, Quebec, hedged it about. 
It was the first attempt Montreal had known to 
bring into close co-operation, for months to- 
gether, her full quota of organized bodies, 
French and English, Catholic and Protestant. 
Yet the daily attendance in Drill Hall, where the 
exhibit had been staged, started out with an 
average clip of from 15,000 to 20,000. 

Entertainments and conferences were con- 
ducted in both French and English and every 
inscription in the hall was in two languages. 
This ran the cost of the exhibition up to $25,- 
000, of which $15,000 was given by public grant 
from the city, the province and the Dominion. 
But it was money well spent. Many other Can- 
adian cities-are planning to follow the lead of 
the greatest of them all, and in this respect the 
Montreal exhibit may well do for Canada what 
the New York Child Welfare Exhibit did for 
the United States. 

Montreal lays claim to being the wealthiest 
city per capita in America. Though relatively 
small in comparison with the ports of the 
United States, it has behind it the entire Do- 
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minion of Canada. Some of its wealth has gone 
to build up vast private institutions—private 
schools from McGill College downward, private 
hospitals and institutions for the care of de- 
pendent children. The French, not so wealthy - 
today as they were once, own large tracts of 
land and many buildings which, steeped in the 
memories of two centuries ago, stand free from 
taxation because they are, church property. 
Wherever one goes about the city, these enor- 
mous grey-walled structures are seen—some of 
them, like the Grey Nunnery, housing 1,000 peo- 
ple and caring for foundlings and old men with- 
in the same enclosure. 

In spite of these evidences of wealth, the so- 
cial work done by the city government is ap- 
pallingly small. With tax receipts cut way 
down by the large amount of exempt property, 
progress in this direction has been difficult. 
Thus we find that Montreal has the largest in- 
fant mortality rate in North America, and that 
its density of population per park space is great- 
er than any large city on the continent—greater 
even than that of crowded New York. We find 
that Montreal has no free library supported by 
taxation, and that while there . are thirty-five 
school boards within the city limits, there is no 
compulsory education and no school census. 

To the reader of American newspapers, who 
learns of fresh methods to combat infant mor- 
tality as he learns of new inventions in flying, it 
is surprising to discover that in a city where 
summer holds few of the terrors which he knows 
there is still an infant death rate of 250 per 
thousand. The statistician of the city hall de- 
clared that although his figures are not scienti- 
fically accurate, due to the lack of compulsory 
birth registration, the mortality in Montreal is 
by far the greatest amicng the French Cana- 
dians. Latge families living in overcrowded 
districts on low salaries contribute greatly to 
this result. 

The health section of the exhibition, occupy- 
ing two-thirds of the whole floor space, dealt 
especially with this malady and_ its causes. 
Mothers’ conferences and_ baby clinics held 
every afternoon in French, English, and some- 
times Yiddish, Italian, and German, aimed to 
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present in popular style methods of prevention 
which can be applied in the home. 

With the exception of two screens from the 
Department of Contagious Diseases and one 
on medical inspection, visitors from ,out of 
town noticed the total absence of exhibits by 
the Board of Health. This department of Mon- 
treal’s government has little to do with child 

. welfare. Even medical inspection has been just 
recently undertaken. 

The crux of the housing problem in Montreal 
is her rear courts. Buildings stand sometimes 
three deep on a lot and in many cases a narrow 
covered archway is the only entrance through 
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of Westmount, which is entirely surrounded by 
the city of Montreal, and there is a Catholic 
board of commissioners for most parishes. All 
of these are supported by taxation, but the text 
books in one differ from those in another and 
in many the pupils pay tuition. Since each par- 
ish contributes to the support of its own schools, 
the poorest parish with the largest number of 
children has the least money for school pur- 
poses. The educational system in Montreal is 
in a condition of chaos. 

It would be grossly unfair to say that no one 
in Montreal knows that such conditions as these 
exist. Attempts at remedying them are being 


ONE OF MONTRBAL’S RHAR COURTS 


which 200 or 
homes. 

The absence of any exhibit from a park de- 
partment was another lack noticed by the vis- 
itor. The only playgrounds in the city are 

yrun by private associations, with the exception 

of three school grounds which were unlocked 
this last summer by order of the Catholic school 
board. 

Throughout several months an attempt was 
made to obtain a complete list of schools. No 
such list could be made up. There is, as far 
as we know, no complete list of even the pub- 
lic schools in Montreal. There is one Protest- 
ant school board for the city, one for the town 


more people can reach their 


made. Yet in these very attempts lurks a fa- 
miliar danger. Montreal seems not to know that 
she is threatening to turn herself into that 
Frankenstein of mismanaged charity, an “in- 
stitutionalized” city. It is the demand for more 
institutions which is heard rather than for the 
thorough-going prevention of child dependence. 
So it was that in the exhibition sections on 
philanthropy, law and industry, a strong stand 
was made for the integrity of the home against 
the easy and insidious encroachment of the in- 
stitution. The extension of careful case work in 
order to stop the breaking up of the family and 
the building up of a more accurate, substantial 
body of facts in regard to the actual conditions 
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surrounding home life were urged. Those in 


charge of the. exhibit. experienced. the greatest-— 


difficulty in getting “trustworthy | 
which to make definite statements. 

Now and then, ‘during the last few years, 
there have been murmurings that child labor 
exists in Montreal. How much or little no one 
really knows. An investigation by a French 
Canadian working’ girl among several hundred 
employes brought out, under signed statements, 
the startling fact that one-third began work be- 
fore the age of fourteen. 


Statistics | on 


BENEATH THE SURFACE IN MONTREAL 


its 


tory gathered together a national Ee hoee of so- 


-cial- Er emes ee a 


That Manitoba and Oucree without compul- 
sory education, have a difficult time in effective- 
ly dealing with juvenile delinquency was |point- 
ed out by judges from these provinces. The 
influx of foreign peoples has already made Can- 
ada’s immigration problem larger in proportion 
to her population than that of the United States, 
and there as elsewhere great numbers of the 
new arrivals, without schooling, are going to 

work at an early age, 


Montreal has no compul- 
sory education and no ac- 
curate birth registration 
—two instrunients neces- 
sary to the enforcement 
of a child labor law. 

The co-operation of ores 
the Catholics in this criti- ACRES 236 
cal stock-taking of their ae 
city’s social assets stands 
out as one of the notable 


"PARK AREAS or VARIOUS CITIES 


Oe, 
DIFFERENTES VILLES COMPAREE a 
CELLE pu PLUS GRAND MONTREAL 


SPACE THAN /\ONTREAL 


Paris COMPTEEN ESPACES LIBRES 
RESERVES AU PUBLIC PRESQUE 


later to become a menace 
to citizenship. Judge 
Choquet came out strong- 
ly for a federal compul- 
sory education act to 
combat this evil. 


It was not until Dr. 

‘ Henry H. Goddard of 
ARIS HAS ALMOST 80 SQUARE : ; 

MILES MORE OF PUBLIC OPEN Vineland, N. J., pointed 


out the close connection 
between poverty and 


achievements amon / tin GO MILLES CARRES DE PLUS crime, prostitution 

child welfare SS hniicts ih aur MONTREAL feeble-mindedness, that 
over the continent. Fully many of those present 
one-half of the institu- realized .that Montreal : 
tions. represented were 
Catholic and the same 
percentage was found 


among the children who 
took part in the demon- 
strations. The Catholic 
‘section dealing with 
moral and religious train- 
ing of the child showed 
in a comprehensive way 
the various activities of 
the church which keep 
the children bound to its 
teachings from the cradle 
to the grave. Perhaps 
the most comprehensive 
bit of research done in 
the entire exhibit was 
that carried through by 
three French Catholic as- 
sociations of young wom- 
en, representing the em- 


citizens their 
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A BI-LINGUAL POSTER 
One of the ways in which the Montreal 
Child Welfare Exhibition brought’ home to 
neglect of childhood’s first 
need—a place to play. 


was without accommoda- 
tion for her mental de- 
fectives and without 
means for dealing prop- 
erly with deficient chil- 
dren in the schools. That 
crime is to some extent a 
matter of temperament 


was one of Dr. Goddard’s 


conclusions. The feeble- 
minded person who is 
also phlegmatic, he said, 


usually becomes a pauper, 
whereas a nervous and 
irritable disposition add- 
_ed to weak mentality is 
quite likely to produce a 
criminal, and in the case 
of a woman a prostittite. 

To many in the west- 
ern hemisphere, Canada 
is’ a. * name © for © thick 


ployes of department 

stores, offices and factories. Catholic sisters were 
everywhere in the hall, guiding the children in 
drills, gymnastics and singing. What this may 
mean in co-operation between two peoples and 
two religions can not easily be measured. 

Many needs, the mention of which in the ex- 
hibit would have made co- operation on a large 
scale impossible, were brought out in the Cana- 
dian Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Meeting in Montreal while the exhibit was in 
progress, this body for the first time in its his- 


forests and open wheat- 
lands. » Yet it was told by those who know her 
best that today she is in the grip of the same 
drift from country to city which in our modern 
day has changed the face of civilization. Dark 
rooms, unsanitary conditions, slums—all these 
have found congenial soil. To those who insist 
that Canada should make her crowded city dis- 
tricts the main point of attack Mr. Armstrong, 
secretary of the Toronto Housing Association, 
answered that the Canadian problem was still 
the problem of safeguarding healthy growth, of 


and - 


WATCHING OUTDOOR MOVING PICTURES 


city planning and of the housing of wage-earn- 
ers, rather than the rooting up of slums. 

As a result of sentiment aroused at the con- 
ference a committee is to be appointed for the 
purpose of getting an amendment to the criminal 
code making wife desertion an immediately pun- 
ishable offense. As the code now stands deser- 
tion does not amount to a crime until it has 
resulted in permanent injury to the health of 
wife or child. 

“As a consequence of this,” said Howard T. 
Falk, secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Winnipeg, “we have frequently been informed 
by the crown prosecutor that if we want to use 
the criminal code in a case of wife desertion, we 
must withhold aid from the family and persuade 


GREY-WALLED AND UNTAXNED 


Enormous amounts of church property like 
pro] , 


: this are 
exempt from taxation and so constitute one reason why 
Montreal has not more money to spend in taking care of 
its children. 
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all friends to withhold aid also, so that ‘actual 
injury to wife or child will result.’ ” 

Whether Canada with all before her and in the 
beginning of a rapid growth would realize actual 
conditions and either eradicate or prevent them 
was the keynote struck by all who took part in 
the conference. There were many misgivings, 
however, as fact after fact was brought out 
showing that opportunities are fast slipping by 
and that heroic measures will be needed to de- 
velop a strong public opinion along social lines. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


JOHN A. FITCH 


Durimg the last. seven years there has oc- 
curred a considerable shortening of the working 
day in the iron and steel industry in Great 
Britain. During that time all the steel works 
of any importance in South Wales—in the 
great tin-producing district—and two of the im- 
portant steel works in the north of England, in 
the Middlesbrough district, have changed from 
the twelve-hour to the eight-hour day in their 
open-hearth departments. Practically all the 
blast furnaces in the north of England have 
adopted the eight-hour schedule in that time, 
the tin mills are all working on the three-shift 
system, and the most important association of 
steel manufacturers in the- north of England 
during the last summer reached such a stage 
in their negotiation with the Steel Smelters’ 
Union that they requested the union officials to 
prepare a plan and submit it to the considera- 


tion of the association for introducing the eight- 
hour day in their plants. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 8-HOUR DAY 


There still remain, it is true, blast furnace 
plants where the long twenty-four-hour shift, 
recently abandoned by the United States Steel 
Corporation, still exists, and there are a number 
of steel plants where the twelve-hour day is in 
force, especially in the rolling mills. But it is 
the universal custom in rolling mills in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom to stop work at noon on Saturday, 
and in most of them it is not resumed until Mon- 
day morning. 

The British Board of Trade report on Earn- 
ings and Hours of Labor in the Metal, Engin- 
eering and Shipbuilding Trades, shows that as 
long ago as 1906 the average weekly hours of 
labor in the blast furnaces was 55.2; in iron and 
steel mills it was 54.4, and in the tin plate in- 
dustry it was 47.8. It should be noted that these 
figures are exclusive of meal-times, for which 
one-half hour to two hours are allowed. In 
most cases, this period would be one hour or 
less, but if the full two hours were granted in 
every case it would bring up the weekly total 
of hours spent in the work places to 57.2, 56.4 
and 49.8, as against 72 to 84 hours in blast fur- 
naces, 72 hours in rolling mills and 48 in the tin 
plate industry in the United States. 

When in England and Wales a few months 
ago the writer spent some very interesting hours 
discussing with union representatives and with 
employers the effects of the shortening of the 
working day and learning from them the man- 
ner in which it was brought about. In the open- 
hearth furnaces, so far as the change has been 
adopted, it has not cost the manufacturers one 
cent in extra labor cost. In fact, the original 
proposal made by the Steel Smelters’ Union was 
that they would agree, if the employer would in- 
troduce three shifts instead of two, to work for 
the same rate per ton as that which they had 
been receiving before. As may readily be im- 
agined, such a reduction in daily earnings was 
more than the lower paid men could stand. But 
in order to get the plan into operation, the high- 
ly skilled men who were receiving the better 
wages agreed that a certain percentage of their 
earnings should be diverted to the men who 
were not so well paid, in order to make it pos- 
sible for them all to work eight hours instead 
of twelve. Since the adoption of the plan, how- 
ever, the tonnage of the various plants has so 
increased that the highly skilled men, in spite 
of their original reduction of 33 1/3 per cent 
and then their additional voluntary reduction in 
order to help their fellows, are today earning 
more money in eight hours than they were get- 
ting before when “they worked twelve. 

Not quite the same arrangement was made in 
the blast furnaces. There, in most cases, it was 
felt that a certain increase would have to be 
made in order to enable the men to have a liv- 
ing wage after having reduced their time one- 
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third. But there, too, experience has proven 
that the plan is a success. Output has increased 
and labor cost has not materially risen. . We 
were told by a representative of the Bolckow 
Vaughan Company, one of the largest compan- 
ies in the United Kingdom, that undoubtedly 
labor cost had increased somewhat, but it is now 
practically impossible to say how much that in- 
crease may be. In spite of that, however, the 
Bolckow Vaughan Company would not go back 
to the twelve-hour day and_ the twenty-four- 
hour shift in their blast furnaces under any cir- 
cumstances. They believe, they assured us, that 
a twelve-hour day in blast furnaces is alto- 
gether too long and they would prefer to have 
a somewhat higher cost and a more satisfactory 
working day. 

It would not be safe to assume that the steel 
mills and blast furnaces of the United States 
would have the same experience as England if 
they were to adopt the eight-hour day. It is 
apparent even to a layman that the steel mills 
of Great Britain do not have anything like the 
automatic machinery that is to be found in all 
of the important steel mills of the United States. 
Consequently, they depend much more upon hu- 
man muscle than do their colleagues in America. 
It may be readily believed that the output of a 
mill where the steel is handled to any consider- 
able extent by men with tongs may be consider- 
ably increased if those men work an eight-hour 
day instead of twelve hours. But the same in- 
crease is not to be expected in a mill where roll 
tables and cranes are in more general use. An- 
other feature in connection with the increased | 
output in Great Britain that must be taken into 
account is the fact that there has been a consid- 
erable addition of new machinery during the 
period since the eight-hour day went into effect. 
Consequently, the union officials themselves ad- 
mit that they cannot tell how much of the in- 
creased output is attributable to increased efhi- 
ciency on the part of the men and how much of 
it is due to improved machinery or different 
methods. 

But it is even more unsafe to assume, in con- 
sequence of these facts, that there would not 
be increased efficiency and increased output in 
the United States if the steel mills were to 
adopt an eight-hour day. There is little experi- 
ence in this country from which to draw con- 
clusions, but it is extremely significant that all 
of the experience that does exist tends to show 
that an eight-hour day in steel mills will result 
in increased efficiency. There are three differ- 
ent places that occur to the writer at present 
where an eight-hour day has been tested. Eight 
years ago the men in the finishing mills of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company, located at Sharon, 
Pa., were given an opportunity to work in three 
eight-hour shifts instead of in two ten-hour 
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shifts, as previously. The tonnage of the mills 
so increased from the very outset that the first 
pay that the men drew when the eight-hour day 
had been in operation only two weeks was just 
as large as their last pay before, drawn when 
they were working ten hours, and the improve- 
ment in the morale of the working force was 
evident to everyone.’ 

Within six months, the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany has adopted an eight-hour day in its blast 
furnaces and while there is no record available 
that the output of furnaces has increased since 
this change, there is indisputable evidence that 
the company believed that there would be an in- 
creased efficiency upon the part of the men, for 
it reduced its working force and increased the 
task to be assigned to each man to such an ex- 
tent that each was able to draw the same pay 
as before, without increasing their labor cost to 
the company. ithe 

But the most complete report that has been 
made so far of an experiment with the eight- 
hour day in a steel mill is contained in a paper 
read by R. A. Bull of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, Granite City, Ill., at the convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association which 
met in Buffalo ih September of this year.” Mr. 
Bull, after: stating that he had been amused by 
the “misstatement of facts’ made by certain 
“captains of industry” in their testimony con- 
cerning the twelve-hour day before congression- 
al investigating committees, went on to state 
that the steel maker’s occupation “is distinctly 
arduous physically and mentally, carries a re- 
sponsibility which puts a man’s nervous system 
in frequent high tension and is especially try- 
ing on the physical system during the summer 
months.” He describes how the company with 
which he is associated “some time ago” adopted 
an eight-hour day for its open hearth furnace 
and boiler crews. “A careful adjustment of 
wages was planned which yielded an increase 
of 28 per cent to the first helpers, 18 per cent 
to the second helpers and 16 per cent to the third 
helpers. Even the door boy was included in the 
plan and was to receive an advance of 19 per 
cent per hour. The boiler firemen were to be 
increased 19 per cent per hour and the coal 
passers 14 per cent.” 

A careful record was then made of results 
in the last four weeks prior to the change and 
the first four weeks following it. A table is 
presented, too technical for reproduction here, 
showing in detail the experience under the 
twelve-hour shift as compared with that under 
the eight-hour shift. The differences in many 
cases are not large, but “the pleasing and impor- 


*See The Steel Workers, Vol. IV, Pittsburgh Surv 
pp. 179-180. i: ge 
*This paper is published in full in The Iron Age of 


OTe 1912, and the Iron Trade Review of October 


tant feature is that the essential ones are in fa- 


vor of the short shift.” The comparisons here in- _ 


clude the amount of extra pig iron charged per 
heat, the average amount of fuel oil consumed 
per heat and per ton and the average number of 
cracked castings per heat. In the boiler room, 
it was found that the number of times in twenty- 
four hours when steam pressure fell below a 
certain point was much smaller under the eight- 
hour shift than it had been under twelve hours 
and instead of increasing costs, the labor cost 
per day was actually thirty-eight cents less in 
twenty-four hours when divided into three shifts 
than it had been when divided in two. Mr. 
Bull, commenting upon this comparison, says: 


“I do not know if any such comparisons as 
those which made the basis of this paper have 
heretofore been made in a similar fashion. It is 
quite possible that the idea has some degree of 
novelty in certain of its details, for, notwith- 
standing the criticisms recently directed against — 
the twelve-hour shift, its prevalence is still al- 
most universal in furnace operation in this coun-. 
try. I feel satisfied that any careful compari- 
son along. the lines indicated by the record 
shown would convince any steel manufacturer 
of the wisdom of operating on three eight-hour 
shifts, purely from an economic standpoint. 
Speaking for the people with whom I am asso-— 
ciated, we are greatly pleased over the change 
and I can speak for the men in the same terms, 
for our furnace men are enthusiastic in their 
praise concerning the new plan. And there is 
no small amount of inward satisfaction in the. 
knowledge that we have done a humane thing. 
: Therefore, viewed from any conceiv- 
able angle, I claim the change is justified and’ 
you will do well to make it so far as your open-: 
hearth furnaces are concerned. As to your boil- 
er firemen, each operating head must decide for 
himself. In our particular case, it appeared to 
be, and finally proved to be, advisable from. 


every standpoint. . . . Reverting finally to 


consideration of the steelmaker, whose perform- 
ance under both schedules is made the burden 
of this argument, the basic principle is abso- 
lutely sound, and rests on the incontrovertible 
fact that you cannot expect any man to give you 
the best that is in him when you keep him em- 
ployed without intermission for twelve hours ° 
per day seven days per week, at work making 
a heavy demand upon his mental and physical 
powers, under conditions of high temperature 
such as obtain on a furnace floor. To expect the 
best results under such circumstances is folly.” 


In the light of experiences like these, there 
seems ample justification for the statement by 
Mr. Bull, that “disregarding the ulterior mo- 
tives of the ever-present demagogue and analy- 
zing this question conservatively, it must be ap- 
parent to us that a few more years may see 
legislation honestly conceived that will put an 
end to the twelve-hour shift for the steel- 
maker.” 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


[N a recent issue of the Independent, James 

Oppenheim describes the lynching of Rob- 
ert Johnson, accused of attempting to assault 
. the sixteen-year-old daughter of a white man, 
Gordon White, construction boss in the railroad 
yards. Since Johnson’s death, the Independent 
states that his guilt has become a matter of 
very serious doubt. Mr. Oppenheim shows how 
thin was the evidence against him and he brings 
out also with terrible vividness the hysterical 
spirit of the lyncher. 
He says: 


I saw the effect 
of the lynching 
upon old man 
White; I saw him 
two weeks after 
he had sentenced 
Robert Johnson to 
death because “he 


A SONG 
aoe Hoof FINES 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 
The time-keeper looks at the clock * hee: 


looked at the Negro in the cell at Princeton; 
the look, certainly, of a maniac. I could 
imagine a crowd of over a thousand men all 
with that bestiality in their eyes, all as mer- 
ciless and maniacal, and I could understand 
why Robert Johnson screamed to the offi- 
cers to shoot him down and end his life be- 


fore he fell into their hands. 
* ok * 


“CEJ OUSEFLY & Co., General Dealers in Ty- 

phoid Fever” had a full page advertise- 
ment in the first issue of the monthly maga- 
zine published by the St. Louis Board of 
Health. This is a neatly printed eight-page 
paper, of which 1,500 
copies are to be dis- 
tributed monthly to 
business houses and 
public buildings, with 
the object of. dissem- 
inating information in 
regard to sanitation 
and the prevention of 
disease. 


just seed he was 
guilty.” He sat in 
a low rocker in 
the sitting room 
where the attempt 
at assault had 
been made; he 
was in his stock- 
ing feet, his great 
shock of dark hair 
stood startlingly 
up from his 
wrinkled fore- 
head, and his face 
had the sort of ex- 
pression I have 
seen among the in- 
sane on Randall’s 
Island. The eyes 
were burning 
bright. And he 
could not be still 
a moment. Though 
several of us 


The clock strikes eight, the girl is late. 
“To dock her pay, is the only way!’’ 
So hickory, dickory, dock! 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 

The girl looks up at the clock 

The clock strikes eight, but she must wait; 
No extra pay for a twelve-hour day! 

But hickory, dickory, dock! 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 

The stock-man looks at the stock. 

For needles and thread and power 
for the tread, 

To dock her pay is the only way, 

So hickory, dickory, dock! 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 

The working girl looks at her stock. 
“To pay for thread, you take my bread; 
To add to wealth, you steal my health 
With your hickory, dickory, dock.’’ 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 

Oh,’ girl, look up at the clock! 

And you strike, too; we’ll see you through, 
For a shorter day and better pay! 

And no hickory, dickory, dock! 


Life and Labor 


BEGINNING with 

October, Chil- 
dren’s Charities and 
the Juvenile Court 
Record of Chicago 
have been merged un- 


der the latter title. 
* x * 


A GIRL of eighteen 

and a boy of 
twenty, found together 
in a café were brought 
before a municipal 
judge on a charge of 
disorderly conduct. 
The court imposed a 
fine and the following 
bit of advice: 

“The best. treatment 
for children like you is 
a sound spanking.” 

“The judge was 
tackling a new problem 
with old ideas,” says 


talked across the 

room, he did not listen to us, but continually 
broke in, in a. harsh, low voice, repeating 
monotonously: 

“T just know he was guilty. Why did he 
say, ‘I’m ruined,’ when they put the overalls 
on him?” 

And again: 

“I done the right thing and I know it. 
All the people here know I done the right 
thing.” , 

And over and over again: 

“I blame them. They shouldn’t a taken 
me over that night.” 

He gave us an exhibition of how he had 


the Chicago Tribune. “The best treatment for 
the young man and young woman in question, 
and for thousands of young men and young 
women like them in big cities, is to give them 
a chance for wholesome companionship. 


“When the judge was twenty the American 
home was a different affair from what it is to- 
day. It was pretty generally a story-and-a-half 
or a two-story house. It had a lawn and a small 
garden—plenty of room. Most of the amuse- 
ments of the time were found in the home or 
near it. 

“The young man of that day did his court- 
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ing in the parlor of the girl’s home—a safe 
retreat giving considerable privacy. , 

“It is a far cry from that sort of a home to 
the home of today. In the four or five-room 
flat space is at a premium and privacy like- 
wise. It is no place to bring a friend to. It 
is a roost. It affords shelter for the night and 
a place to eat in, but there it stops. : 

“The city gives young men and young women 
plenty of chances to work, but too few chances 
to play innocently.” 

it sas 


Ag fa seems as if the workman of the present 

‘was thinking more of what he was getting 
than of what he was giving in return,” says 
Fibre and Fabric. “He wants a full envelope, re- 
gardless of whether his own efficiency is increas- 
ing or not. He accepts a pleasant home as a 
matter of course, and if he makes any comment 
at all, remarks that his employer has a better 
one. His comfortable home is not the result of 
years of labor, therefore he sets little value on 
it. He is lagging behind his opportunities. The 
great fault in our mills today is not in the work- 
ing conditions, but in the fact that in many 
cases the operatives do not live up to those con- 
ditions. The conditions have got ahead of them 
and they do not seem able to catch up. Some 
striking illustrations have been seen of this in 
the last few weeks. In view of this, would it 
not be well to call a halt for the present, until 
there are signs. of progress in the ranks? The 
improvement can hardly be expected to be all 
on one side. Our enormous foreign population is 
giving us a huge problem to solve, and we must 
go slowly in dealing with it. The time seems 
to have come to stop and*look around. We must 
go forward, indeed, but we must be sure that 
we are going forward in the right direction. It 
seems as if respect for the property of others 
was a lesson that might be learned with profit 
to all concerned. How to teach it is a question 
that is worthy of considerable study.” 


* kK OX 


THE doctrine of workmen’s compensation as 

it is being preached and developed in this 
country indicates a radical alteration in our 
social constitution, and has a tendency to bring 
it into closer resemblance to conditions which 
exist in older and less admired communities in 
Europe. Its tendency is to divide—clearly to de- 
fine classes—to lower the social condition of 
the workingman by posing him as an object of 
sympathy or a victim of industrial oppression— 
a policy, which in time may render him, as it 
has the workmen of Germany and England, ob- 
sequious and servile, a malingerer and a pur- 
suer of benefits. These possibilities are men- 
tioned here because, if they develop, they must 
necessarily find a place in the calculations of 


underwriters.—I/ndependent. 
a 
N° community on this. hemisphere devours 
more literature of the caliber of Tolstoy, 
Darwin, Turgenieff, Karl Marx, Goethe, or 
‘Shakespeare than the East Side [New York] 
does. Among what other tenement population, 
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for instance, would a bulky, eight-volume his- 
torical work stand a chance of financial suc- 
cess? Yet when the first of the eight-volume 
history of the United States which Abraham 
Cahan is writing in Yiddish came out, the East 
Side gobbled it up, to the tune of twenty thou- 
sand copies at a dollar a copy. And now the 
second volume is going at the same rate.—JosEPH 
GoLLome in the American Magazine. 
* OR 


Pp USHKIN PARK, says a dispatch, was the 

only children’s playground at Sevastopol, 
Russia. It was opened by public subscription 
and has been closed by administrative order, be- 
cause the children’s laughter and shouting inter- 
fered with the work of the police officials in their 
near-by offices. “Seldom,” comments the New 
York Evening Post, “does a news item carry so 
double-edged a statement. What does more in- 
terfere with the work for which, unhappily, police 
officials must be employed, than the health and 
happiness that are expressed in the riotous noise 
of boys and girls at play?” 

ae te: 
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MARGARET WIDDEMER in the Craftsman 


Where have you been the long day through, 
Little brothers of mine? 

Soon the world shall belong to you, 

Yours to mar and to build anew: 

Have you been to learn what the world shall do, 
Little brothers going home? 


We have been to learn through the livelong day 
Where the great looms echo and crash and sway, 
The world has willed it, and we obey, 

Hider brother. 


What did you learn till set of sun, 
Little brothers of mine? 
Down where the great looms wove and spun, 
You who are many where we are one 
(We whose day is so nearly done), 
Little brothers pacing home? 


We have learned the things that the milk-folk said, 
That Man is cruel and God is dead 
And how to weave with an even thread, 

Hider brother. 


What did you win with the thing they taught, 
Little brothers of mine, 
You whose sons shall have strength you brought, 
Fashion their lives of the faith you bought, 
Follow afar the ways you sought, 
Little brothers toiling home? 


Shattered body and stunted brain, 

Hearts made hard with need of gain, 

These we won and must give again, 
Elder brother. 


How shall the world fare in your hand, 
Little brothers of mine? 
When you shall stand where now we stand— 
Shall you lift a light in the darkened land, 
Or fire its way with a burning brand; 
Little brothers stealing home? 


What of the way the world shail fare? 

What the world has given the world must bear . 

We are tired—oh, tired—and we cannot care, 
Elder brother ! 
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FRESH AIR AND HOW TO USE IT 

By THOMAS SPEES CaRRINGTON, M.D. National Asso- 

ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

250 pp. By mail of THr SurRvEY $1 postpaid. 

It should no more be necessary to review, or 
to write, a book on Fresh Air and How To 
Use It than on Pure Food and How To Eat It 
or on Cold Water and How To Drink It. But 
thanks to ourselves and to our ancestors all three 
are needed, and the first of the three is here 
met in a way to serve as model for the dieti- 
tians and the white ribboners. 

First, man, an outdoor creature, of necessity 
built himself a house strong enough and tight 
enough to keep out his enemies while he slept. 
Then, increasingly an indoor worker, he fell a 
soft victim to the heat he had generated, and 
worked and slept and lived behind closed doors 
and windows. The higher our civilization, the 
more are we housebound and the greater is our 
death rate from tuberculosis. 

The indoor sleepers did not awake until the 
twentieth centtiry and the reveille was sounded 
_by the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. Fresh air cures 
tuberculosis and pneumonia. It prevents half— 
or is it allP—the diseases in that grewsome 
periodical of the Health Department published 
regularly under the title Causes of Death the 
Past Month. 

No country house is built nowadays without 
an open-air room. It has become a truism of 
suburban architecture. But to most of us— 
dwellers in the homes of our fathers who feared 
the night air, or in the apartments of thrifty 
landlords who meet only the requirements of a 
tenement house law—Dr. Carrington’s book is 
a practical guide to health and zest and vigorous 
days following nights of real refreshment. For 
he shows us in clear text and photographs, in 
plans and tables of cost, how to tack an inex- 
pensive sleeping porch on the old house without 
making it look like a wart, how to use the roof 
or even just a window in the flat building for 
sleeping out in effect if not in fact, what sort 
of bedding we must have, and how to buy, or to 
contrive at a quarter the expense, the outdoor 
winter “nighty.” 

It is one of the simplest, most practical and 
best illustrated of handbooks. wA. Rak: 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER 

By Vipa D. Scupprr. Houghton Mifflin Company. 431 pp. 

Price $1.50; by mail of THm Survry $1.62. 

In a volume of over four hundred pages, Miss 
Scudder attempts the double task of analyzing 
the moral ideal of the religious-minded conser- 
vative and of the Socialist, and of showing that 
in the main the two are not antagonistic, but one. 
She goes further; she, as a convinced Socialist, 
believes that the Socialist reconstruction of so- 
ciety alone would provide an environment in 
which it would be possible to live up to the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount. She shows 
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that out of the practical fact of the competitive 
struggle in society has come the anomalous situ- 
ation of two conflicting moral codes, both equal- 
ly necessary. One aims at self-preservation and 
inculcates aggressive, self-interested qualities; 
the other is other-worldly and altruistic, incul- 
cating the ethics of the New Testament. In the 
Socialist commonwealth she maintains that these 
two would be reconciled. The class war she re- 
gards as the struggle of a brotherhood whose aim 
is to bring all society into that brotherhood in 
which the individual good would be synonymous 
with the common good, and self-preservation 
would be attained by loyalty to the race. 

“The working class movement,” she says, “is 
the only form of group consciousness yet evolved 
in history to look beyond its own corporate aim. 
It is inspired by a passion of good-will for all 
men, and never loses sight of a universal goal.” 

While recognizing that materialism is the rock 
on which Socialism may founder, Miss Scudder 
points out that it is from the materially comfort- 
able classes that this criticism of Socialism em- 
anates. She believes that with the mass, as 
with the few, given proper moral preparation, 
material well-being need bring with it no moral 
degradation. This moral preparation is, how- 
ever, she believes, the greatest need in the teach- 
ing of Socialism today, for, “should Socialism 
arrive otherwise than as the result of an inward 
transformation affecting the - deep springs of 
will and love, it would prove the worst disaster 
of any experiment in collective living that the 
world has seen.” 

Miss Scudder’s book is thus unique among 
recent publications on Socialism. ) 

MesBae ss 


ENGLISH APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD LABOUR 
By JocELYN DUNLOP and RicHARD D. DENMAN, M.P. 


The Macmillan Company. 390 pp. Price $38.00; by 

mail of THe Survey $3.15. 

A careful search through century-old records 
of English cities, gilds, companies and courts 
of law has resulted in the discovery of a wealth 
of material which throws bright light on pres- 
ent-day problems of child labor. That neither 
the work of children nor “the arduous and con- 
stant labor of women” are modern phenomena 
is a fact to be emphasized, if we would deal 
soberly with conditions to be met today. The 
records show that both date back several cen- 
turies, antedating indeed the industrial revolu- 
tion which is commonly held responsible for 
them. “Machine work and _ factories did not 
create the evil,” say these authors (pp. 303-4). 
“All they did was to throw it into publicity.” 
The fundamental remedy advocated is not a new 
social conscience, but “the old sense of respon- 
sibility of the public and the employe toward the 
juvenile workman.” 

lt was of course the organization of gilds 
which made possible the system of apprentice- 
ship to which later a national stamp was given 
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by Elizabeth’s statute. The system was promp- 
ted largely by the self-interest of the gilds and 
the commercial ambition of the nation, yet the 
evidence seems to indicate that before the days 
of tender conscience toward children, careful 
regulation of industrial conditions mitigated 
many of the ill effects of children’s work. In- 
deed these authors declare, as a result of their 
careful researches, that “at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the country stood possessed 
of a great system of general training and techni- 
cal instruction; great because whatever were its 
shortcomings, apprenticeship contributed ‘annu- 
ally to the wealth of the nation a large number 
of skilled workmen, and moulded the character 
of a vast number of English boys, whom it then 
sent out into the world with the ability to keep 
themselves from want and unemployment” (p. 
220)).. 

Then came the breakdown of the system, first, 
as capitalism grew and independent workmen 
gave place to dependent wage-earners, and sec- 
ond, as the introduction of machinery further 
complicated industrial problems. ~And just at 
that moment, when enlightened action was most 
needed, before the new order of industry fas- 
tened a new set of evils upon society, public 
opinion became possessed of the notion that 
prosperity depended upon the doctrine of laissez 
faire. England and America have not yet re- 
covered from the loss of that opportunity more 
than a century ago. 

This history of child labor with its record 
of blindness on the part of the public and its 
positive data showing how much is involved in 
the present problems of juvenile labor and of 
children’s education, should help to open the 
eyes of twentieth century citizens both in Eng- 
land and America, Mm IS. 


THE CHILD’S DAY. BOOK ONE, WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 
By Woops Hurcuinson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
184 pp. Price $.40; by mail of TH Suryry $.46. . 


THE BOY AND HIS CLUBS 


By WILLIAM McCormick. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
96 Pp. Price $.50; by mail of Tur Survey $.56. 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD 


A manual of clinical psychology presenting the ex- 
amination and treatment of backward children. By 
ARTHUR HouMEsS. J. B. Lippincott Company. 3845 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tum Survny $1.35. 


PROGRESS AND UNIFORMITY IN CHILD LABOR 
LEGISLATION 
A study in measurement. By 
F. OGpurN. Columbia University. 
& Company, agents. 219 pp. 
of Tun Survny $1.83. 


CITIZENS MADE AND REMADE 


By WILLIAM R. GrorGm and LYMAN BrecHer Strown, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 264 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THm Survey $1.35. 


statistical WILLIAM 


_ Longmans, Green 
Price $1.75; by mail 


In THe Survey for October, it was pointed 
out that the six books relating to children then 
reviewed were severally of special value to dif- 
ferent groups of readers. The same is true o 
the five additional books above listed. ‘ 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, aided by his sister, 


Mabel Hutchinson Douglass, who is a professor 
in Whittier College, Cal., has written sane, al- 
luring and simple suggestions for the care of 
the child’s body for a long, active and happy 
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child’s day. It follows the sound, but all too 
rarely applied, pedagogical principle of teaching 
a child what to do instead of telling him what 
not to do. The children who read the book will 
enjoy it and it will do them good. If you know 
school children from the second or third grade 
to the fifth or sixth you know the readers for 
whom this book was intended. 


* F OX 


Mr. McCormick has in mind men and women, 
especially men, and of men especially young 
men, who are in churches and who are asking 
what they can do for the boys of their church 
and community. The writer is in sympathy 
with the Y. M. C. A., playgrounds, Boy Scouts, 
out-door gymnasia, Big Brothers, etc., but he 
believes all these are inadequate and need sup- 
plementing in most communities by a boys’ club 
of the mass variety, which the author him- 
self describes as follows: 

“And here steps in the boys’ club of 
the mass variety, which catches boys by the 
wholesale, fascinates them by its fun, entertains 
them for a penny or two a week, and if prop- 
erly managed holds them for years, rearing them 
from their twelve-year-old boyhood into their 
twenty-one-year-old manhood, and befriending 
in time their wives, and coddling their babies, 
and giving to their varied households a friend- 
ship and an uplift which they could not anywhere 
else have found.” : 

There is a _ seven-nights-a-week, three-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-five-days-a-year appeal to boys in 
the author’s plan that compares favorably with 
the always-open-for-business method of the 
saloon. 

The young men of the churches who want to 
do something for the boys should read Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s little book. 


* * x 


Professor Holmes has a message for teachers, 
superintendents of institutions for defective, de- 
pendent and delinquent children, secretaries of 
placing-out agencies and intelligent parents. 
Many among the above classes of persons are 
becoming daily more keenly conscious of the 
problem of the unusual child as one who so 
deviates in conduct from the majority of chil- 
dren that he does not respond to the ordinary 
methods of care, education and discipline. It is 
more and more evident that such children need 
special consideration to enable them to make the 
most of themselves and also to protect other 
children from the doubtful results of intimacy 
with them. We are also learning rapidly that 
the parents, teachers, doctors, and social work- 
ers too often in the stress of the day’s work have 
neither the time nor the ability for such special 
study of these atypical children as will reveal 
the essential nature of their peculiarities and 
will suggest the best plans for future care and 
training. During the last few years, therefore, 
there have been started in several cities clinics 
specially equipped with the necessary apparatus 
and directed by specially trained men and women 
to give such an examination supplemented by 
prolonged study and observation, if necessary, 
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as will lead to the best possible diagnosis and 
prognosis of the physical, mental and moral 
deviations of the children studied. Dr. Holmes’s 
book is based upon the work of the Psychological 
Clinic founded by Dr. Lightner Witmer of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is a clear, inter- 
esting and simple statement of the methods 
used in the examination and classification of all 
atypical children. There is a brief story of the 
evolution of method in dealing with defective 
children and the reader is repeatedly informed 
that the methods of the clinic will give results of 
value to the child and to society only when used 
by specially trained and experienced men and 
women. : 

Cock-sure and off-hand decisions that a child 
is or is not incurably feeble-minded must not 
be made by inexperienced persons who have be- 
.come enamored by the fascinating classifications 
of the Binet and other tests. 

In short, the author makes it clear how neces- 
sary it is that all persons who care for children 
~ should know how to aid in securing the best 
possible psychological examination of atypical 
children, but also makes it equally clear that it 
is the duty of all such persons not to become psy- 
chological quacks or to trust in them. 

It is exasperating to the earnest worker who 
ought frequently to refer to the valuable discus- 
sion of this book, to find that it has no index. 

koe x 


A fourth audience of students and legislators 
is addressed by Dr. Ogburn. While his book 
is a Statistical study of complex details and is 
crammed with tables and curves of statistics, a 
layman, even though he be a legislator, should 
be able to get help from this study in getting a 
clear view of the status of labor legislation 
in his own state compared with that in all the 
other states in the country. 

The study covers all the laws relating to the 
labor of children, some five hundred in all, en- 
acted by all the states and territories from 1879 
to 1909. These laws are compared in respect to 
six essential provisions:—age limit, hours of 
labor, educational qualifications, working papers, 
enforcement by inspectors and enforcement by 
penalty. As a striking example of progress in 
legislation, Table Lxxxvi shows the number 
of different states that had two or more of the 
above six provisions at the end of each five year 
period. For example, in 1879 seven states had 
laws with provisions relating only to hours of 
labor and penalty and none had provisions relat- 
ing to all six of the essential provisions. In 
1909 there were still seven states that had only 
the two provisions relating to hours of labor and 
penalty, but twenty-two states had laws with 
all six of the essential provisions. The statis- 
tical niceties of the study may perplex the un- 
initiated, but any intelligent reader can readily 
compare the situation of child labor legislation 
in any state with the situation in all the other 
states during the thirty-year period studied. 

The study is unique in attempting to show 
quantitative differences as well as qualitative 


differences in child labor laws. 
* OK Ox 
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And, finally, Mr. George and Mr. Stowe speak 
to all who are interested in the training of cili- 
zens for a democracy. Mr. George has himself 
told the detailed story of the George Junior Re- 
public of Freeville, N. Y., in a former book— 
The Junior Republic. 

His remarkable personality and his experi- 
ment at Freeville furnish the primary inspiration 
for this book also, but Mr. Stowe who actually 
writes the book has gleaned further data from ex- 
periments in democracy in public schools, orphan 
asylums, the public streets and self-governing 
communities composed largely of adventurers 
and criminals. Mr. George has until recently 
felt that there must be an economic basis for 
effective self-government. Since the winter of 
1911, however, he has changed his mind. 

“As a result of personal investigation of cer- 
tain schools having methods of pupil self-govern- 
ment, Mr. George came to the conclusion that 
organized public opinion, even without an econ- 
omic basis, was in itself a powerful enough 
force to make self-government effective. Since 
then he has been as keen an advocate of self- 
government in general as of the type of self- 
government exemplified in junior republics.” 

Not only do the authors believe that self- 
government is a necessary means of educating 
young people to citizenship in a democracy, but 
that it is equally necessary to the re-educa- 
tion of so-called criminals. A unique series of 
self-governing communities into which and out 
of which the criminal can go only as a result 
of the judgment of his fellow citizens in each 
community is proposed by Mr. George, and he 
is ready to stake his reputation on the success- 
ful working of his plan. 

In the kindergarten, children help to decide 
how to work and play together. Can anyone 
doubt the power of persons from the kinder- 
garten to old age to do the same thing if they 
get the proper incentives and opportunity? If 
we really believe in democracy—in the self- 
government of a people—we cannot lightly dis- 
miss the problem of educating our people for 
their job. We have differed widely over the 
forms which different self-government plans for 
young people should take, but this is beside the 
main question—can young people and older peo- 
ple really learn to play a team game in any other 
way than by having/a chance to practice play- 
ing a team game? Mr. George and Mr. Stowe 
say “no” and what is more to the point they 
make out a pretty strong case that in small 
groups at least we can and do learn to play a 
team game when we get a real chance to prac- 
tice. As for the rules of the game the reviewer 
believes there is only one safe plan to follow: 
there must be only such rules as grow out of the 
needs of the game itself and not any lugged in 
from some other game. 

Henry W. THursTon. 


THE NEW CITY GOVERNMENT 


“By Hunry Brunre, Director of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. D. Appleton & Co. 488 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of TuHp Survry $1.62. 
Summarizing in this volume his conclusions 

from a field study of ten commission governed 
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cities, Mr. Bruere declares that the most con- 
spicuous effect of this much lauded new plan of 
municipal administration seems to have been up- 
on public improvements. While characterizing 
commission government as “an inspiring mani- 
festation of democratic self-reliance,” he feels 
that we need, in commission cities as well as in 
our larger and older municipalities, a broader 
social sense and better technique in administra- 
tive methods. 

Commission government, he declares, “has no 
marked social welfare impetus. As an illustra- 
tion of this may be pointed out the conspicuous 
neglect of health activities in many of the cities 
studied. The city prison in Des Moines for 
which the city is responsible is a national dis- 
grace. Like prison conditions exist in other 
commission governed cities. The jails in Tope- 
ka, Kan., and in Dallas would be a blot upon 
any city government. . No commission 
in any city visited has adequate facts upon which 
it can. base a program for city service. Des 
Moines does not even report its vital statistics 
nor register tuberculosis.” Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and other cities, in his opinion, have 
proceeded farther toward placing the selection 
and retention of civil employes on the basis of 
fitness than have the commission cities. Another 
criticism he advances is that commission govern- 
ment has failed in most instances to utilize the 
splendid equipment of the school for recrea- 
tional and educational work among the people. 

The results of carefully planned tests designed 
to show how commission government differs 
from ordinary government as to program, method 
and accomplishments, are~presented in chapters 
on Accounting and Reporting Methods. Budget 
Making, Purchasing and Store Keeping, Public 
Works Administration, Protection of Persons 
and Property, Protection of Life and Health, 
Selection and Training of Personnel, and Citi- 
zen Control and Co-operation. These tests lead 
the author to conclude that commission govern- 
ment’s centralization of power and elimination of 
useless formalities are assets of great value in 
planning efficiency effort rather than a solution 
of what Ambassador Bryce has termed “our most 
conspicuous failure.’ The book constitutes a 
valuable addition to the literature on improved 
city administration and is distinctive in method 
and in treatment from previous volumes pub- 
lished upon the merits of commission govern- 
ment in operation, epee: 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 

By Have.tock Exuis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 414 

pp. Price $2.50; by mail of THe Survey $2.63. 

In this interpretation of his vast store of 
knowledge of the psychological and social as- 
pects of sex, one of the greatest English eugen- 
ists gives in popular and exceedingly readable 
form the elements that go to make up the so- 
cial hygiene movement, a movement which he 
believes to be the: most important development 
in reform in the last hundred years. Older 
forms of nineteenth century reform—sanitation, 
factory legislation, public education and the 
care of the infant before and after birth—are, 
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in his phrase, the “strengthening of the banks 
of the stream of life.” Social hygiene or 
eugenics is the purifying of the stream itself. 

While like many eugenists Mr. Ellis fails, ex- 
plicitly at any rate, to recognize the direct and 
important effect on the purity of the stream of 
the careful guarding of its banks, he does not 
fail to recognize the direct connection between 
the stream of life and its sources, the “breeders 
of men.” To the woman movement, especially 
in its modern form as a movement for the free- 
dom of the mother, he looks’ as one of the great 
sources of social hygiene. Closely connected 
with this, he recognizes two other movements, 
or rather tendencies, looking toward the im- 
provement of the "race. These are the loosen- 
ing up of divorce laws and the steady fall of 
the birth rate in all countries of the civilized 
world during the last generation. To the lat- 
ter subject he devotes a chapter, rich in facts 
and figures, analyzing the forces, many of them 
unconscious, which under a high civilization tend 
to prevent a “waste in births” but keep popula- 
tion steady by “economy in deaths.” 

These are existing eugenic tendencies. Equal- 
ly important with them, is the tendency just in 
its beginnings to replace blind instinct in love by 
the purposeful selection of a mate fitted physi- 
cally and morally to continue the race. Mr. Ellis’s 
treatment of this subject is on a particularly 
high plane. He repudiates legislation or any 
other method of compulsory “stock breeding” as 
both impracticable and beneath the spiritual 
dignity of the race. He believes that “man can 
only be bred upward through the medium of 
wisdom and will, working together under the 
control of a social responsibility that has become 
a religion.” The task of social hygiene is there- 
fore, in the opinion of this co-worker with 
Francis Galton, no less than that of moral edu- 
cation, which aims gradually to “modify social 
conventions, enter family life, transform the 
moral outlook and inspire our religion and 
philosophy.” 

Some of the moral and intellectual possibili- 
ties of the race of the future, governed by these 
new social sanctions, are hinted at in the chap- 
ters on the war against war, an international 
language, and the struggle between individual- 
ism and Socialism. The latter struggle promises, 
in Mr. Ellis’s prophetic view, to be settled 
in the new society by the recognition that the 
interests of the whole and of the individual are 
one, and that in the last analysis, social hygiene 
is the hygiene of each individual soul. 

Met ts: 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION 

By PrTrR Roperts. PH. D. The Macmillan Company, 

386 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of Tur Survny $1.74. 

Like a rapidly running picture film accom- 
panied by a lecture, this very human document 
on immigrant life in America flashes out hun- 
dreds of quick, picturesque anecdotes concerning 
our newcomers of the last thirty years, and 
weaves them all into a convincing discussion of 
the immigration problem. 

The quality of sympathetic narration that 


ih 
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marks Professor Steiner’s work is felt here al- 
so, although there has been an effort in this 
case to make a fairly comprehensive survey of 
the entire field rather than to throw a shaft of 
light on a few singled out aspects of it. The 
book is possibly the least academic and most inti- 
mate and graphic view of the actual living and 
working conditions of our immigrants that has 
yet appeared. To give his conclusions general 
backing, the author “draws freely upon the find- 
ings of the Federal Immigration Commission and 
previous investigations. The volume is well 
captioned and indexed for class use and admir- 
ably suited to the purpose of study groups in 
immigration. 

Beginning with the immigrant’s passage to 
America and his trials at the Babelmandeb or 
“Gate of Tears” at Ellis Island, the author fol- 
lows the farmer from southeastern Europe into 
his city tenement home and into the industrial 
moil of a lusty, growing nation; studies the nat- 
ural maladjustments and the ‘strug ggle toward 
adaptation; strikes in rapid succession to the 
heart of the various problems of the immigrant 
and the community in their relation to each 
other; and concludes with the thesis that com- 
plete assimilation can come only through a radi- 
cal change of attitude on the part of native-born 
Americans. 

“The greatest obstacle today in the United 
States to the assimilation of the immigrants, is 
the prejudice and antipathy of the native born.” 
Declaring that isolation is stagnation, he says: 
“Legislative action and private organization can 
do much for immigrants, but most effective of 
all remedies is personal contact. If this personal 
touch is secured, the immigration problem will 
be solved in the light of the brotherhood of man 
and the spirit of our democracy.” 

The author argues that immigration to the 
United States is not merely a national problem, 
but international. Instead of considering only 
America’s interests in enacting laws regulating 
immigration and emigration, the interests of all 
nations concerned should be given an opportunity 
for expression, possibly at an international con- 
ference: Wie Dees 


BOOKS RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER 


MAN OR MACHINE—WHICH? By Al Priddy. The Pilgrim 
Press. 11% pp. 75 cents; by mail of THE SURVEY 
83 cents. 

Tup VICAR’S EXCURSION oR THE CHURCH—WHY? 
Du Bois Loux. The Workers’ Press. 158 pp. 
postpaid $1.25. 

STUDIES IN THE HisTorRY oF HNGLISH COMMERCE IN THD 
Tupor Prriop. By Armand J. Gerson. D. Appleton 
& Co, 344 pp. $3.00; by mail of Tum Survey $2.11. 

Tun CHALLENGH OF THE CounTRY. By George Walter 
Fiske. Association Press. 283 pp. 75 cents; by mail 
of THn SuRvEY 84 cents. 

Civics IN SIMPLE LESSONS FOR FoRBIGNERS. By Anna 
A. Plass. D. C. Heath & Co. 192 pp. Price 50 cents ; 
by mail of THb SuRvEY 57 cents. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By 
Price 


By Arthur D. In- 


nes. The Macmillan Company. 374 pp. Price $1.60; 
by mail of Tun Survny $1.70. 
ENGLISH FOR ForRBIGNERS: Book Two. By Sara O’Brien. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 246 pp. Price 70 cents; 


by mail of TH Survey 79 cents. 

Gurrpr-BaBins. By Dorothea Slade. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 841 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $1.35. 
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HYGIENE FOR THE WorKeER. By William H. Tolman, 
Ph.D. American Book Company. 225 pp. Price 50 


cents; by mail of THr SurRvry 57 cents. 


MEDICAL puget IN GERMANY AND DENMARK. By I. G. 
Gibbon. S. King & Son. 296 pp. Price $1.70 (in- 
cluding antes ; by mail of THm SurRvrEY $1.82. 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Macmillan Company. nee pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of Tun Survny $1.3 


ey eer SocioLtoey. By rae Granger, 
; E. P. Dutton & Co., agents. 
by: mail of THE SURVEY $1. 44, 
OTHER Worps. By Franklin P, Adams. 
Page & Co, “151 pp. 
Survry $1.07. 


ORGANIZED LABor, ITS PROBLEMS 
THEM, By A. J. Portenar., The Macmillan Company. 
134 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tun Suryny $1.07. 


HIMSELF, TALKS WITH MEN CONCERNING THEMSELVES. 
By E. B. Lowry, M.D. Forbes & Co. 216 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of THr Survny $1.10. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. By James 
O. Fagan. Houghton Mifflin Company. 290 pp. Price 
$1.25 ; by mail of Tum Survey $1.34. 

Tun MILK QuEsTION. By M.' J. Rosenau. Houghton 
Miffin Company. 309 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of 
THE Survey $2.15. 


Methuen & 
241 pp. Price $1.35; 
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Price $1.00; by mail of THE 


AND How TO MEnT 


THROUGH THE ScHoout. By Al Priddy. The Pilgrim 
Press. 404 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THr Sour- 
VEY $1.65. 
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PROBATION CONFERENCE 


The Fifth New York State Conference of 
Probation Officers will convene at Syracuse 
November 19. The subjects on the program 
refer about equally to juvenile and adult pro- 
bation, and include the following: feeble-minded 
delinquents; annual reports and helpful news- 
paper publicity; probation associations; proba- 
tion in cases of men guilty of crime against 
property; special problems of women probation 
officers; probation in rural communities; lessons 
from the recent inquiries in the Chicago Juvenile 
Court; important phases of juvenile probation; 
cases of adult contributory delinquency. The 
conference is intended not only for probation 
officers, but others interested in the subject. 


THE ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The sessions of the seventeenth Illinois State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, Octo- 
ber 19-22, were reinforced by an exhibit which 
was visited by hundreds of the residents of 
Springfield, the conference city. The address of 
Alexander Johnson on the opening day on So- 
cial Causes of Distress sounded the keynote of 
the entire week. Right through the program 
of the general meetings ran the idea that the 
problems being dealt with were community 
rather than individual. problems, and that as 
such they demanded the intelligent co-operation 
of all the men and women of the state. 

Perhaps a natural result of this trend of dis- 
cussion was a luncheon at which a number of 
Springfield people expressed themselves as fav- 
oring a complete social survey of the capital 
city. aoe sanitary survey, carried out last year 
by Dr. George T. Palmer, health commissioner, 
gives Springfield an important lead in this field 
and it is felt that by rounding it out, a demon- 
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stration can be made which will be of value to 
the whole state. 

Officers for the 1913 conference to be held at 
Rockford are: president, Dr. F. Emory Lyon, 
Chicago; first vice-president, Mrs. W. E. Sim- 
onds, Galesburg; second vice-president, Col. 
Henry Davis, Springfield; secretary, A. E. 
Bowen, Springfield. 


PLAGUE AND FEDERAL QUARANTINE 


More than once THe Survey has presented 
reasons for placing the whole of the quarantine 
service under federal control. Dr. W. F. Brun- 
ner, who was in charge of the United States 
Marine Hospital Station at Havana from April, 
1897, until the flag was taken down from the 
American consulate, and who later inspected 
returning troops, has seized upon the present fear 
that bubonic plague may enter this country to 
renew this demand. Dr. Brunner believes the 
plague is coming—some ‘time. The New York 
Times recently quoted him as follows: “In a 
case of plague you could not quarantine one 
state against another. The plague would be apt 
to last two or three years, and this would kill 
commerce. Then, too, a transmissible disease 
doesn’t respect a state boundary line. A national 
quarantine in every port would be our greatest 
safeguard. What wiped out the San Francisco 
plague? Only the earthquake and the fire that 
wiped out Chinatown. We cannot afford to burn 
up a city, and we had better get to work on a 
uniform national quarantine service. It is easier 
to prevent than to cure.” 


NEW SLOGAN: “BAT THE RAT” 


Campaigns of individual aggressiveness against 
animals that are spreaders of disease are likely 
to multiply, especially since the “swat the fly” 
program has been so effective. “Bat the rat” is 
the latest slogan of the sanitarians. The Chicago 
Department of Health urges the pursuance of 
such a campaign because rats and their fleas are 
spreaders of bubonic plague. Unlike flies, they 
are with us the year round. The timeliness of 
the suggestion lies in the fact that bubonic 
plague has been more or less prevalent during 
the past summer at Porto Rico, Havana and other 
points near the American seaboard. 


A NEW WEAPON AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


At a meeting of the State Board of Health, 
held in Columbus recently, steps were taken to 
co-operate with the Ohio Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis in a campaign to se- 
cure an appropriation of $25,000 per year for 
two years by the approaching general assembly. 
This appropriation will be asked to enable the 
State Board of Health to create a division of 
tuberculosis under its jurisdiction. The division, 
it is planned, will be in hands of experts and 
will carry on an aggressive campaign of educa- 
tion, aimed at tuberculosis prevention. The 
Committee on Public Policy and Legislation of 
the Ohio State Medical Association will join 
in asking the next legislature to grant the ap- 
propriation. 
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SALE OF MILK IN NEW YORK | 


The New York City Board of Health has 
adopted a resolution aimed to strengthen the 
safeguards surrounding the sale of so-called 
“dipped” or “loose” milk. Under its terms it 
will be illegal after June 1, 1913, to sell milk 
dipped from cans except in approved milk stores 
under permits from the Board of Health or in 
stores in which food-stuffs other than milk prod- 
ucts are sold in original packages only. It is 
pointed out that many of the 14,000 places where 
“dipped” milk is sold in New York are grocery 
stores where many other commodities are handled 
in a manner which must necessarily cause much 
dust. Moreover, the facilities for proper cleans- 
ing of utensils, for the protection of the milk 
from flies and for proper icing are often very 
inadequate. In too many cases, it is declared, 
the room where the milk is sold communicates 
directly with living apartments. 


CATHOLICS ON SOCIAL NEEDS 


Some seventy men followed the course on 
social questions given at Fordham University 
last summer. Most of those in attendance lived 
in Greater New York but a few came from 
points as far distant as Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
The lecturers were Rev. H. J. Maeckel, Rev. 
J. A.,.Ryan and David Goldstein, the whole field 
of social problems, including the labor problem, 
being covered briefly. 

This is the third year in which such lecture 
courses have been held under the auspices of the 
German Catholic Central Verein, one being given 
annually in the East and one in the West. Dur- 
ing the three years the course has been given 
the number of those in attendance has steadily 
increased from year to year and the German- 
American Catholics have given their co-religion- 
ists of other nationalities an example of con- 
structive work along the line of social study. At 
the close of the Fordham conference there was 
formed an organization for continuous study 
under the name of the Eastern Study Circle. 


TRAINING SOCIAL WORKERS IN GEORGIA 


A training school for social workers proved 
to be as much needed in the mill towns of 
Georgia as in the crowded industrial cities of 
the North. In a recent issue of the Churchman 
Henry Disbrow Phillips, director of the settle- 
ment at La Grange, Ga., which has recently 
opened such a school, tells of conditions among 
native American textile workers and of the work 
and influence of his settlement among them. 


NEW DISTRICT OPENED 


_Last month, the Charity Organization So- 

ciety of New York opened a _ new district, 
known as the “Jefferson District.” It covers the 
territory between 90th Street and 116th Street 
east of Central Park and Seventh Avenue. Ruth 
F. Waldo, formerly assistant district secretary 
in the Harlem District, has been appointed sec- 
retary in charge. 


November 16, 1912... 


ANSWERING NUMEROUS INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING THE 
Transactions of the International 
Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography 


The Transactions will be complete in 
about 4,000 printed pages. 

The number of copies will correspond 
to the number of advance subscriptions. 

The price is $5.00 a set, delivered. 

There will be no distribution through 
booksellers. 

Subscriptions cannot be received after 
the first volume goes to press. 

The third appearance of this advertise- 
ment will be the last chance to subscribe. 

This is the third appearance. 


Subscriptions should be sent 
without delay to 


JOHN S. FULTON, Secretary-General, 


Senate Annex 


New Jersey Ave. and B St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Classified Advertisements 


TRAVEL 


rourete The Orient and The Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Countries. Leave New York, Jan. 8, 


,and Feb. 19. Other Tours:—South America, Feb. | and 20; 
Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; Japan, Feb. 14 and Mar. 13; 
Mediterranean Lands, frequent dates, Jan. to May. . 

SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED nurse, experienced stenographer, desires 
secretarial position. Hducated, responsible, Address 
“Graduate,” SURVEY. 


POSITION as investigator, Child Labor or Probation 
Work. }urnish best reference. Address 1066 SuRVEY. 
gee De ee ee ee eee ee 


GRADUATE nurse social worker, several years’ ex- 
perience in hospital social service, wishes similar posi- 
tion. Would consider other social work. Address 
1067. Survpby. 


SALT MACKEREL, 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 7 NOT THE 
CONSUMER aS DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 
plied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by 
the FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with 
newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH choicer 
than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

WesellONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY east of Kansas on orders above 
$3.00. Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical 
and we want YOU to try some, payment subject 
to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, the fat, meaty, juicy fish, 
are delicious for breakfast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial 
meal, a fine change from meat at much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known 
for salads. Right fresh from the water, 
our lobsters are simply boiled and packed in 
PARCHMENT=LINED CANS. They come to you 
as the purest and safest lobster you can buy and 
the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it 
from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish 
that your whole family will enjoy. No other 
flavor is just like that of clams, whether fried or 
in chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for 
Newburg or devilled, SALMON ready to serve, 
SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS and evefy good thing 
packed here or abroad, you can get here and keep 
right on your pantry shelf for regular or emer- 
gency use. With every order we send BOOK 
OF RECIPES for preparing all our products. 

Our list tells how each kind of fish is put 
up, with the delivered price, so you can 
choose just what you will enjoy | 
most. Send the coupon for 
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A sound mind in a sound body goes far toward 
the foundation of a sound character. 
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TheYouth’s 


Companion 


Aims to develop in its readers all these essentials to well- 
rounded manhood and womanhood. Besides the 
articles by experts on Football and the other great 
games and sports, the suggestions to girls looking for 
profitable occupations, etc., the Volume for 19/3 
will be crowded with reading to interest all readers 

who want the best. \ 


THE MAKING OF MEN 
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THE MAKING OF A LAWYER, Governor Harmon of Ohio 
THE MAKING OF A MINISTER, Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
THE MAKING OF A SEAMAN, Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., 
THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST, Talcott Williams 
irector of the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
THE MAKING OF AN INVENTOR, Hudson Maxim 
THE MAKING OF A DOCTOR, William M. Polk, M.D. 
THE MAKING OF A BUSINESS MAN, Theodore N. Vail 


President of the Western Union Telegraph Company 


OTHER FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Hon. Champ Clark, on “‘ The Speakership” 
The President of Yale, Arthur Twining Hadley, LL. D., Ph. D., on “‘ Learning to Read and Write” 
The President of the Massachusetts ‘‘ Tech.” Richard Maclaurin, LL.D., on ‘‘ The Profits of Scientific Research ’’ 
The President of Clark University, G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., Ph.D., on “‘ The Education of the Emotions’’ 
The Professor of Psychology at Harvard, Hugo Munsterberg, LL.D.,Ph.D., ‘‘ How Can We Know Ourselves? ”’ 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlett, first woman aviation pilot in England,on ‘‘ How a Woman Learned to Fly” 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, distinguished traveler and essayist, on “Social Changes in Washington” 
Col. G. W. Goethals, U.S. A., Chief of Construction of the Panama Canal, on ‘‘ The Panama Canal and the World” 


And this is only a beginning. There will be 250 stories including eight serials. There 
will be the doctor’s invaluable weekly article, the anecdotes, the sketches. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR THE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1913 


HOW TO GET THE FREE ISSUES 


Every new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this coupon (or mentions this 
publication) with $2.00 for the 52 issues of The Companion for 1913 will receive 

1 All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1912 FREE, including the beautiful 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 

2 The Companion Window Transparency and Calendar for 1913 FREE—the most 


exquisite novelty ever given to Companion readers. CMS 124 


3 Then The Companion every week until January, 1914—long hours of companion- 
ship with the wise, the adventurous, the entertaining—all for less than 4c. a week. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INCc. 


The Survey Associates is a membership corpo- 
ration, chartered November 4, 1912, under the laws of 
the state of New York. 


Its stated purpose is “‘ to adbance the cause of con- 
stractive philanthropy by the publication and circulation 
of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and by conducting 
any inbestigations useful or necessary for the preparation 
thereof.”” 


To the Survey Associates, Inc., is turned over the 
publication of THE SURVEY magazine, the mainte- 
nance of the Survey Press service, and other activities 
heretofore carried on under Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. The latter has been a constituent committee 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York, and action effecting this change was taken by the 
Central Council of the Society, June 12 fast. 

Henceforward co-operating subscribers to THE 
SURVEY (those who contribute ${0 or more annually) 
may be elected voting members of Survey Associates, 
Inc. Contributors of $100 or more in any one year, 
so elected, become continuous members. 

The following directors were named in the act of 
incorporation: 


Jane Addams 
Robert S. Brewster 
Robert W. de Forest 
Edward T. Devine 
John M. Glenn 
Julian W. Mack 


V. Everit Macy 
Charles D. Norton 
Simon N. Patten 
Frank Tucker 
Paul M. Warburg 
Alfred T. White 


The directors serve for three-year terms, and are 
divided into three classes, so that one-third of them 


come up for election each year. The Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the City of New York will nominate 
one director in each class. The first annual meeting 
will be held Monday, October 27, 1913. 

At the organization meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Survey Associates on November J, 1912, 
Robert W. de Forest was elected president, John M. 
Glenn, vice president, Frank Tucker, treasurer, and 
Arthur P. Kellogg, secretary. 


Charities Publication Committee continues as a 
National Council, larger and more widespread in mem- 
bership than is possible for the board of direction with 
its monthly meetings. 


OFFICE STAFF 


Margaret M. Mayers 
Annie Hyde 

Clara Ziesse 

Ethel V. Gallaer 
May V. Deakin 
Mabel Crawford 


Martha Hohmann 
Florence I, Phillips 
Grace M. Johnston 
Julia Zavesky 
Isabelle M. Graham 


Anna I. Neale 

Mary T. Nicholson 
Catherine H. Gormle 
Olive Con 

John Manning 

Reginald Randolph 


TO SURVEY READERS 


AND SURVEY ASSOCIATES : 


HIS report must attempt a two-fold 
part: 


First: An announcement to readers 
and subscribers that THE SURVEY has, in 
the last analysis, been turned over to them 
—a call upon them for an increased meas- 
ure of that backing and vigorous personal 
interest which have made it a living thing 
these fifteen years past. Through action of 
the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York, the Survey Associates has 
been incorporated as a non-commercial 
membership organization open to the co- 
operating subscribers of THE SURVEY; and 
the magazine and its related activities have 
become in fact—what they have long been 
in spirit—a mutual enterprise. 


Second: An acknowledgment in behalf 
of the new régime, of its indebtedness to 
the parent society for the valuable equity 
thus transferred, and for a final appropriation 
which, with exceptional gifts from friends 
and well-wishers during the summer and 
early fall, has cleared THE SURVEY from 
all overhanging obligations and enabled it 
to enter upon this new stage of its develop- 
ment four-square with the world. 


To all who have borne a hand—our 
thanks. 


To all who lend a hand—greeting. 


4 HE Survey Associates, Inc., thus becomes 
an adventure in co-operation. 
Perhaps no more active question con- 
fronts journalism than how to free the per- 
jodicals of the United States—with their 
great powers for good or evil—from any 
dominance by the advertising pages. 
Only this fall, the editor of one national 
weekly,—most conspicuous heretofore for 
its independence in this respect,—has re- 
tired for this assigned cause. The editor 
of another and older weekly proposes the 
foundation of an endowed journal. It is 
only a war scare, he points out, that 
justifies a newspaper in sending a capable 
man half around the globe; it is only the cir- 
culation-getting quality in an investigation 


which enables a periodical to go at it ade- 
quately. Therefore he argues for an in- 
come not only independent of business 
receipts, but ample enough to finance de- 
liberate and inductive staff research into 
civilization in process, outside those limited 
fields where gathered fact has a marketable 
news or magazine value. 

These references will give the reader 
some inkling of why it is—the point will be 
taken up more in detail later—that THE 
SURVEY appeals for $20,000 above commer- 
cial receipts in order to do a creditable 
year’s work in a field where the editorial 
procedure is continually one of intruding 
upon inertia and neglect and of bringing 
human values out from beneath the sur- 
face of things. 

They will show why, also, in the publica- 
tion world, THE SURVEY is watched as an 
experiment of unusual interest. It needs 
extra-commercial receipts to pay for rapid 
staff research and reporting in a field of 
exacting technique; to set forth its findings 
graphically, and at convincing length; to gain 
a hearing for them among wider and wider 
groups of readers; and, through its press 
service, to make them over into the common 
knowledge. It does not look to an endow- 
ment fund for these extra-commercial re- 
ceipts, but to the voluntary contributions— 
$10, $50, $100 and $1000—trom its readers. 
Will they back it up? 


{Oar financial appeal is printed on the back cover.| 


Bur interesting as THE SURVEY is as an 

experiment in co-operative journalism, we 
are more concerned with its wider and 
deeper aspects. In 19f0-JJ, 293 readers 
became co-operating subscribers at $10 
each; in 1911-12, 646; in 1912-13 we look 
for 800. 101 others, the past year, have 
given larger amounts. Sheerly as a mem- 
bership body, the Survey Associates at the 
very start, ranks well up among the national 
organizations which carry forward construc- 
tive social work. 

At a time when great trusts in philan- 


thropy are being organized—the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the Carnegie Foundation—thrusting 
great resources into the future, it seems 
eminently opportune and far-sighted thus 
to create in the Survey Associates a human 
balance, a company of thinking, criticising, 
doing Americans whose strength will come 
from the passing from man to man of ideas 
and experience, method and good-will. 

The transition in organization from old 
to new involves no violent break with the 
past, nor change of scope or purposes. It 
merely means that the magazine and other 
activities carried on under Charities Publi- 
cation Committee have increasingly be- 
come national, and that a point has been 
reached where far-seeing stewardship calls 
for a natural, self-dependent organization 
which can project the work twenty-five 
years into the future. 


ie was in 1897 that the parent society 
started Charities as a weekly medium 
through which its members could be kept 
informed of the social needs of New York, 
and of the movements leading to their im- 
provement. From the first, in text and in 
spirit, it broke away from the narrow limits 
customary to institutional bulletins, and 
from the first it has had a message for other 
cities and societies facing similar problems. 
It has been published under various names; 
it has grown in scope with the growth of the 
co-operative efforts of which it has been 
the interpreter; but it has been marked 
throughout with a rare unity and distinc- 
tion, due to the consecutive editorship of its 
founder, Edward T. Devine, whose practical 
service as general secretary of the Society 
has lent the force of achievement to printed 
words, and whose constructive vision has 
given them life and fire. Under his editor- 
ship, with the backing in purse and purpose 
of some of those longest in the councils of the 
Society—backing which naturally won for it- 
self co-operative support from other quarters 
—the magazine became and has continued 
the largest single contribution of the New 
York organization to the national field. 

In launching THE SURVEY as an inde- 
pendent undertaking, that contribution has 
been carried through a further and logical 
stage. 

It has been faunched at a period of 
exceptional opportunities for service. There 
has perhaps never been a twelve-month in 
the history of the magazine which has been 


marked by more important developments in 
the national field, in which staff and Com- 
mittee have borne a hand. 


FEDERAL INQUIRY INTO JAILS 


Al the December session of Congress 
there is every prospect of an appro- 
priation for a special inquiry under the De- 
partment of Justice into the condition of 
jails, as potential houses of detention for 
federal prisoners, and into our general 
methods for treating delinquents. Reforms 
must, of course, come largely in the states 
and in the counties, but such an independent 
inquiry, removed from the entanglements of 
local politics, should be as far-reaching as 
the work of the English Poor Law Commis- 
sion. 


In the faff of 19{0, THE SURVEY published a spe- 
cial number, interpreting the meeting for the first 
time in this country of the International Prison Con- 
gtess. This international body was instituted by an 
American, Dr. E.C. Wines. In the forty years of its 
existence, its membership, composed of official dele- 
gates from the great governments, has come more 
and more to respond to the principles of those pito- 
neer American penologists who, in the 70’s, took 
issue with old statutes founded on vengeance and 
punishment, and taught the new law of social offence 
and personal rehabilitation. 


This quinquennial session saw the triumph of 
these American principles. They were embodied 
in recommendations as to the indeterminate en- 
tence, probation and reform, adopted and sent back 
to the adhering governments. 


But the Congress brought to America the leading 
penologists of our own generation, who measured not 
merely our modern reformatories, but the general 
run of American jails, prisons and penitentiaries, 
against the principles which the penologists of the 
New World have stood for in the councils of the 
nations. In the eyes of the most progressive of the 
foreign delegates, many of our conditions were still 
those of the dark ages. Mrs. Lowell long since 
noted that the American Revolution practically cut 
off the new continent from John Howard and his 
prison reforms. Our petty offenders are jailed in 
lock-ups which correspond to those of Eighteenth 
Century England. 


A departmental editor of THE SURVEY, the late 
Samuel J, Barrows, was in 1905 elected president 
of this international body, the first American to 
hold such office. 


Perhaps it may be counted a piece of loyalty to 
him that THE SURVEY brought out with discriminat- 
ing frankness the sobering message which these 
European leaders left with the American people— 
not in their official resclutions, but in quietly ex- 
pressed personal judgments. 

Later, through Senator Root, the situation was 
placed before the Federal Department of Justice 
as the proper subject for a governmental inquiry. 
Attorney-General Wickersham responded favorably 
to the suggestion and recommended it strongly in 
his annual report and at Congressional hearings. 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS 


NE of the most significant acts of the 
present Congress has been the crea- 
tion of a Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. This is charged with the re- 


sponsibility of investigating the funda- 
mental relations which we as a self-govern- 
ing people bear to corporate forms of work. 

appropriation of $100,000 has been 
voted for its use during the first year. 


The Los Angeles confessions last December 
struck the public between the eyes. A natural re- 
action of vast numbers of people was to call on Labor 
to put its house in order. The corresponding reac- 
tion of at least some of the more militant unionists 
was to cite counter abuses at the hands of Capital— 
the old cry of “You’re another’. THE SURVEY 
sought to glean some light where there was mostly 
heat, by publishing a symposium on “The Larger 
Bearings of the McNamara Case”. 

This suggested to a group of socfal workers in 
New York—headed by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes—the desirability of 
some public expression from those who were neither 
in the ranks of employers nor of the employed. 
At a meeting, with Miss Jane Addams in the chair, 
discussion focussed not on the dynamiter, but on 
the worker who would not dynamite; on what chan- 
nels for self-expression are open to wage-earners 
who through collective effort seek to better their con- 
dition. At the suggestion of a member of the staff 
of THE SURVEY, a public letter to the President 
was drawn up, urging him to recommend the crea- 
tion of a federal commission of inquiry. 

Many of the leading social workers and econo- 
mists of the country signed this fetter. It was pre- 
sented at the White House on December 30; and 
on February 2 President Taft, in a message to 
Congress, strongly urged legislation to this end. 
As the Children’s Bureau Bill had been hanging fire 
for six years, it was felt that organized effort and ed- 
ucation would be needed to secure prompt action. 

The editor of THE SURVEY was the unanimous 
choice of the petitioners to act as chairman of a 
legislative committee, and for the succeeding five 
months the heavy work of organizing, interesting 
the general public, and carrying on a congressional 
campaign, was shouldered by Mr. Devine. The 
Survey Press Bureau undertook the work of pub- 
licity. (See p. 8.] Congressman Hughes in the 
House, and Senator Borah in the upper chamber 
actively sponsored the necessary legislation. Sev- 
eral thousand letters were sent out; testimony was 
offered at a widely attended hearing of the House 
Labor Committee, Congressman Wilson chairman; 
and a majority of the members of both houses 
were personally interviewed. Affen T. Burns, secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, was secured 
on leave of absence, as Washington representative, 
and a gift of $5000 from Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, sup- 
plemented by later gifts from Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
and Mr. Julius Rosenwald, financed the work. 

The bill passed on August 20, creating a com- 
mission of nine members, to be appointed by the 
President, and composed of 3 employers, 3 workers, 
and 3 representatives of the general public. It was 


pence by the President August 23. To quote Mr. 
ait: 


“Industrial relations concern the public 
for a double reason. We are directly in- 
terested in the maintenance of peaceful and 
stable industrial conditions for the sake of 
our own comfort and well-being; but society 
is equally interested, in its sovereign civic 
capacity, in seeing that our institutions are 
effectively maintaining justice and fair-deal- 
ing between any classes of citizens whose 
economic interests may seem to clash. . . 

“. . . Unquestionably the time is now 
ripe for a searching inquiry into the subject 
of industrial relations which shall be official, 
authoritative, balanced and well rounded, 
such as only the federal government can 
successfully undertake. The present wide- 
spread interest in the subject makes this an 
opportune time for an investigation, which in 
any event cannot long be postponed. It 
should be non-partisan, comprehensive, 
thorough, patient, and courageous.” 


OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS 


At Cleveland in June, representatives of 
a dozen national organizations in the field 
of constructive philanthropy united in a 
program of industrial minimums, which they 
set forth as a joint working platform with 
respect to labor conditions. These planks 
included the 48-hour week for women and 
the six-day week for men, the prohibition 
of child labor, of night work for women and 
of the {2-hour day for men, minimum wage 
boards, workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dent and disease, and kindred proposals. 
More especially the platform advocated 
and defined a sphere of governmental con- 
trol with respect to physical conditions of 
work in a more clear-cut way than had 
hitherto been done. This was embodied 
in three working principles as follows: 


THE INDUSTRIAL MINIMUM 


“The community has a right to complete 
knowledge of the facts of work. 

‘On the basis of these facts and with 
the recent discoveries of physicians and 
neurologists, engineers and economists, the 
community can formulate minimum occupa- 
tional standards below which, demonstrably, 
work is prosecuted only at a human deficit. 

“The community should bring all indus- 
trial conditions which fall below such stand- 
ards within the scope of governmental action 
and control, in the same way that subnormal 
sanitary conditions are subject to public regu- 
lation, and for the same reason—because they 
threaten the general welfare.” 


In 1910 the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, meeting at St. Louis under the prest- 
dency of Miss Addams, devoted the work of one of 
its major committees to this subject of occupational 
standards. This was inherently an endeavor, on 


the one hand, to bring together the proposals of the 
various propagandic organizations which have 
urged different phases of industrial reform (such as 
the prolongation of childhood, the elimination of 
night work for women, and the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents) and, on the other hand, to bring to 
bear upon these proposals the information and in- 
terest of charitable agencies. 
It was held that: 

“More than on the mancfacturers them- 
selves, more than on the wage-earners 
themselves, the responsibility for bearing 
testimony as to the human wear and tear of 
industry rests upon those who carry on our 
hospitals, reformatories, charitable societies, 
courts and children’s institutions; from them, 
if from any one, must law-makers and indus- 
trial leaders learn where lines must be drawn, 
if the business world is not to throw back 
upon family and state, burdens which would 
be seen to be exorbitant, were they not scat- 
tered among a thousand hospitals and among 
the budgets of a hundred types of philan- 
thropic agencies.” 


The work was carried forward on a three-year 
basis; the first year under the chairmanship of Paul 
U. Kellogg, of THE SURVEY; the second year, under 
that of Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League (a contributing editor); 
and the third year under Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee. 

In September, 1910, THE SURVEY published a 
special number blocking out the field. The final 
report by Mr. Lovejoy at Cleveland fast June was 
signed not only by the representatives of philan- 
thropic bodies, but by men identified with em- 
ployers’ associations and trade unions. Specific 
planks were offered under each of the following 
heads: wages, hours, safety and health, housing, 
term of working life, compensation and insurance; 
Mr. Lovejoy presenting in printed form a mass of 
evidence under each head, American and foreign 
laws and the pronouncements of existing organiza- 
tions. 

In enunciating the principle of the industrial 
minimum, the committee was employing a govern- 
mental principle already adopted in the field of 
sanitary conditions. We have come to recognize a 
public element in congregate dwellings. With the 
aid of sanitarian and plumber, architect and engi- 
neer, we have worked out certain standards of build- 
ing and maintenance below which health is en- 
dangered. And we have come to regard it as the 
proper province of government to step in, regu- 
fate and control cess-pool or cellar or dark interior 
bedroom or any other condition that falls below 
those standards. 

The National Conference does not adopt resolu- 
tions. An all day’s meeting adjourned as a session 
of the conference, and as individuals, with only 
minor changes, adopted the program. 

Subsequently, steps were taken to put its find- 
ings before the platform committees of the various 
political parties; the Progressive Convention at 
Chicago drafted them into its proposals for “social 
and industrial justice’; and they became issues 
around which waged much of the most stirring dis- 
cussion of the campaign. To quote Col. Roosevelt: 


“Wherever such standards are not met 
by given establishments, by given indus- 
tries, are unprovided for by a legislature, or 


are balked by unenlightened courts, the 
workers are in jeopardy, the progressive 
employer is penalized, and the community 
pays a heavy cost in lessened efficiency and 
in misery. 

“The first charge on the industrial states- 
manship of the day is to prevent human 
waste. The dead weights of orphanage and 
depleted craftsmanship, of crippled workers 
and workers suffering from trade diseases, 
of casual labor, of insecure old age, and of 
household depletion due to industrial condi- 
tions are, like our depleted soils, our gashed 
mountainsides and flooded river bottoms, so 
many strains upon the national structure, 
draining the reserve strength of all industries, 
and showing beyond all peradventure the pub- 
lic element and public concern in industrial 
health. . . We hold that under no industrial 
order, in no commonwealth, in no trade, and 
in no establishment should industry be 
carried on under conditions inimical to the 
social welfare. The abnormal, ruthless, 
spendthrift industry or establishment tends 
to drag down all to the level of the least con- 
siderate.” 


MEN AND RELIGION MOVEMENT 


[YIAGAZINE and committee co-operated 
at many points with the Men and Re- 

ligion movement which ranged the country 

during the winter months of 19{4f-{2. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that this 
movement, which based its primary effort 
upon public education rather than upon in- 
spiration or conversion, became more and 
more imbued with the social spirit as it pro- 
ceeded, breaking crusts in city after city, 
dislodging inertia, and leading at one point 
or another to a new view of religious respon- 
sibility. In the words of one southern 
pastor, “the church now has a definite 
stewardship for anything that takes place in 
the town, from what is to be found in the tin 
cans in the alley to the kind of chimes in the 
tower.” 


A special fund was raised which enabled THE 
SURVEY to send copies of its issues every week for 
a period of three months to the committees which 
were organized in the different centers—a total of 
some 7,000 names. 

Through its news columns and occasional arti- 
cles, THE SURVEY kept abreast of what happened 
during the tours of the various teams, and published 
in a special number the gist of the sermons of an 
entire week given by Raymond Robins, whose mes- 
sage of social service became the striking feature 
of the campaign. 

The present year, THE SURVEY is publishing a 
special department, Church and Community, in 
charge of Prof. Taylor, which will seek to record the 
results of the movement as they manifest them- 
selves from town to town, and to interpret the work 
of the half dozen social service commissions in- 
stituted by different denominations. 


BUREAU OF SURVEYS: BIRMINGHAM 
NUMBER 


VER since the Pittsburgh Survey was 
carried through in {907-8 by Charities 
Publication Committee, inquiries as to how 
to go about similar community inventories 
have been coming in from east, west, north 
and south,—to THE SURVEY, to the various 
departments of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and to other bodies. Surveys in 
Buffalo, Syracuse, at various points in New 
England and elsewhere, have further tried 
out the survey as an organized method of 
social discovery. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has insti- 
tuted this fall a Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits, with headquarters at 31 
Union Square West, New York City, 
which will seek to define and spread the 
survey idea, collect and keep within easy 
reference information on survey experi- 
ence, send members of its staff to communi- 
ties to make an initial diagnosis of their 
needs, and stand ready to counsel and ad- 
vise them with respect to major lines of in- 
vestigation. 

The department has been placed under 
the direction of Shelby M. Harrison, who as 
a member of THE SURVEY staff was in charge 
of the field work for our special Birmingham 
number published last January. This num- 
ber portrayed the communal problems of 
the industrial districts of the New South 
with graphic directness, vision and fearless- 
ness. Like THE SURVEY’S work in Pitts- 
burgh, it was a forerunner of the community 
inventories which, under the promptings of 
this new national bureau, will become a 
factor in American city building. 


Here was a city coming to its majority in a de- 
cade when sanitation and town planning are widely 
recognized activities, when the technique of pre- 
ventive medicine and of constructive philanthropy 
have reached a stage of precision, and when a new 
city can ward off tn advance many of the conditions 
which are entrenched in our older towns. 

None the fess, here was a community which, in 
its councilmanic system (just abolished), its stunted 
health authority, its sherifl’s fee system, its chain 
gangs and convict mines, its absence of factory in- 
spection and compulsory education, its lack of ade- 
quate hospital facilities, is not as yet using modern 
implements to serve its social needs. ; 

What Birmingham does will influence this whole 
Piedmont industrial district—will influence the 
whole South. 

One testy resident was for hanging the members 
of the SURVEY staff, once our findings were out. 
But that was not the spirit in which they were pub- 
lished, nor in which they were received by the pro- 
gressive element in the community. What Bir- 


mingham’s social and civic pioneers were doing 
was emphasized as strongly as what the town had 
left undone. One report became the basis of a 
vigorous pronouncement by a grand jury; a second 
led to the establishment of semi-monthly pay by the 
largest employing corporation in the district; a third 
has influenced the convict labor situation, and 
dealt a hard blow to the iniquitous fee system; a 
fourth has helped to institute a sanitary survey by 
the coal operators’ association of all the mining set- 
tlements of Alabama. This sanitary survey—the 
first ever carried on on a state-wide scale in an 
American mining district—has already produced 
tangible results. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY: THE CABOT FUND 


In a very different field, changes are 
taking place in which investigations made 
by THE SURVEY in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict have played a part. The steel industry 
is basic. It includes the largest employing 
corporation in the United States. It is an 
industry in which, for better or for worse, 
the employers are wholly in control; there- 
fore responsibility for the conditions of work 
is not divided; it cannot be escaped by 
managers and owners. And those condi- 
tions of work present great raggedness in oc- 
cupational standards—unexampled schemes 
for the prevention of accidents on the one 
hand, and the {2-hour day on the other. 
In the general forward movement in the 
industry, THE SURVEY has attempted to 
follow an even course as critic and inter- 
preter, voicing above all the needs of vast 
numbers of inarticulate and isolated work- 
ers. 


In 1910-S5, and again in J9{1-J2, Charities Pub- 
lication Committee was in receipt of a special fund 
from Charles M. Cabot, a Boston stock-holder of the 
U. S. Steel corporation, which enabled us to com- 
mission John A. Fitch to visit the principal steel 
centers. His findings have been published in the 
magazine as the leading series of [9{I-J2., 

Meanwhile Mr. Cabot, in his individual capacity, 
secured action at the annual meeting of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation calling for the appointment of a 
stock-holders’ committee to investigate labor con- 
ditions. This committee engaged William H. 
Matthews, formerly headworker of Kingsley House, 
Pittsburgh, as secretary, and made report in the 
spring of 1912. 

Its three most notable findings were: first, to 
clamp in the policy of a six-day working schedule 
for the members of all crews, a policy which had ad- 
vanced by great strides since the investigations of 
the Pittsburgh Survey; second, to provoke the 
appointment of an Administration Committee to con- 
sider the shortening of the 12-hour day; and third, 
to calf for regular publicity as to labor conditions, 
such as will give the stockholders of the corporation 
as complfete facts as to work as its reports already 
afford in the matter of finances. 

In tts regular issues THE SURVEY has been quick 


to bring out favorably and at length, various ad- 
vances in labor conditions in steel making, such as 
accident relief, and sanitary and welfare committees 
instituted by the Steel Corporation, and by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. At the same 
time, its current investigations have been a lively 


factor in getting this new hearing for those terms 
of work which our Pittsburgh inquiries showed all 
too clearly undermined and battened down life in 
the milltowns, and which Mr. Fitch’s inquiries in 
Bethlehem, Lackawanna, Pueblo and Birmingham 
have shown to be national in extent. 


PUBLICATION MATTERS 


HILE THE SURVEY can play a con- 
structive part in various movements 
for the improvement of social con- 

ditions, it is primarily a publication enter- 
prise. Its function is the scientific one of 
getting at the facts of living conditions and 
the journalistic one of putting those facts 
before the public. 

Now, it is often possible to work out large 
and definite reforms internally, by getting 
a group of forceful men around a table and 
convincing them that so and so is the right 
thing todo. This is a legitimate method 
of philanthropic work and of social reform. 
But it is not the method of THE SURVEY. 
THE SURVEY’S method is one of induction 
and graphic portrayal, of truth plus publicity; 
it is another and separate implement for 
social advance, and its usefulness would be 
negatived were we to fail to hold to its dis- 
tinctive function. 

The philosophy of THE SURVEY is to set 
forth so far as it is able all the facts that bear 
on a problem, to bring out the judgments 
of those who know them first hand, and to 
rely upon the common understanding, the 
common forethought, the common purpose 
of the people of a city or state or trade or pro- 
fession as the first great resource to be 
drawn upon in working that problem out. 

Thus conceived, THE SURVEY and its 
allied activities become distinctive and pow- 
erful implements of democracy. 


PRESS SERVICE 


THE SURVEY’S widest audience is reached 
through its Press Service which distributes, 
in co-operation with {25 newspapers in 39 
states, a weekly article on some subject 
within our field. 

This last year’s newspaper clippings, 
pasted up in column form after the fashion 
of the space writer who submits his bill for 
a “string,” would extend over a mile anda 
quarter. 


Our clipping books show 5,750 articles, news 
items, notes and editorials. This, despite the com- 


petition of political news in a presidential year, is an 
increase of 15 per cent. 

As in years past, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, we carried on an early 
shopping campaign during the holiday season of 
1911, which elicited articles, advertisements and 
cartoons in papers all over the country. 

Eighteen of the co-operating newspapers gave 
evidence of their appreciation of THE SURVEY’S 
Press Service by contributing $392.50 toward 
enabling the Survey Associates to start with a 
clean slate. 

The newspapers handling the weekly signed 
articles (see page 14) have an aggregate circulation 
of three and a half million copies. Between 20 and 
30 editors of religious, labor, trade and social 
journals personally and regularly bear a hand in 
getting into paper and ink, articles which may be a 
factor in directing public opinion. Haif a dozen 
news bureaus and press associations co-operate, 
and articles on special subjects are the frequent 
subject of requests for use in local campaigns. 

The special series of articles and news bulletins 
used in the campaign for the Hughes-Borah bill 
brought the movement for a Federal Commission 
on industrial relations before the readers of 50 of 
the leading dailies, consecutively, for a period of ten 
weeks. The series included: 


A Communication to President Taft. 

Federal Commission on Industrial Relations. 
Edward T. Devine. 

Congress Considering Industrial Investigation. 

A Federal Commission on Industrial Relations. 
Paul Kennaday,. 

What’s Under the Lid at Lawrence? 
Walter E. Weyl. 

Our Haphazard Ways of Settling Strikes. 
Shelby M. Harrison. 

Cardinal Gibbons For Industrial Inquiry. 

Work-Relationships and the Democracy. 
Paul U. Kellogg. 

A Promising Basis for Industrial Peace. 
Affen T. Burns. 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes Act. 
Ethelbert Stewart. 


The Press Service is non-commercial; the 
theory being that it is a piece of co-operation in 
which the authors of articles form one group of 
collaborators; the newspapers who spread the 
material broadcast a second; and THE SURVEY the 
third. The cost in 1911-12 was $4600.39. 


BOOK DISTRIBUTION 
At the other end of the scale from the 


press service is our work of book dis- 
tribution—of getting a reading for that more 


developed and exhaustive treatment of 
social fact and practice which today finds 
expression in volume form. We act as 
publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
and serve our magazine readers in execut- 
ing orders for the books of other pub- 
lishers. Sound literature to the bulk 
of 14,418 covers was thus distributed in 
S9S{-I2. 

During the year we brought out three 
volumes for the Sage Foundation: 


Fatigue and Efficiency. 
By Josephine Goldmark, 
The Delinquent Child and the Home. 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith 
bbott. 
Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. 
By Elizabeth B. Butler. 


Under its own imprint the Committee has 


published: 


The Spirit of Soctal Work. 
By Edward T. Devine. 

Fifty Years of Prison Service, the Autobiography 
of Zebulon R. Brockway. 


Miss Goldmark’s book, which has run through 
its first edition in four months, has been widely 
recognized as one of the most important volumes of 
the year. It has collected the opinion and experi- 
ence of the entire civilized world as to the physio- 
logical effect of hours and conditions of work upon 
women, and has put the discussion of legal regula- 
tion upon a new and profoundly significant plane of 
recorded scientific fact. The book comprises the 
greater part of the briefs prepared by Miss Gold- 
mark and submitted by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis in 
the defense of the 10-hour laws for women before 
the Supreme Courts of Iflinois and Ohio, and before 
the United States Supreme Court in the famous case 
of Curt Muller v. the State of Oregon. 

While without question a book of this calibre 
would have gained a wide reading df put out by com- 
mercial publishers the success of THE SURVEY’S book 
department in getting it before physicians and law- 
yers, employers and labor men, illustrates the special 
capacity and justification for this branch of our work. 

Of the books distributed in 1911-12, 6,514 were 
Russell Sage Foundation Publications, 3,218 bore 
the Committee’s imprint, and 4,686 were those of 
other publishers. In addition, there were more 
than 1000 copies of Dr. S. A. Knopf’s Essay on Tu- 
berculosis, which was recently brought out in its 
seventh American edition. Our “best sellers” of 
the year were books by associate editors of THE 
SurRVEY: “The Spirit of Social Work,” by Mr. 
Devine, which has run into its third edition in 
eleven months; and “A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil,” by Miss Addams, of which 1562 
copies have been sold among SURVEY readers. 

In alf (since 1908) the Committee has sold 
24,532 volumes of the Russell Sage Foundation Pub- 
fications (31 titles) and 7,226 of its own imprint (6 
titles). (For full list see page 23.) 

Quite apart from its distributing activities, THE 
SURVEY Magazine carries on a Book Review depart- 
ment which attempts to give the gist of books 


published and to exercise a cumulative influence 
on accuracy and literary form. 

During the year, over 257 titles were entered in 
this department and 156 reviewed. Ata time when 
there is a great outpouring of books in the social 
field, THE SURVEY has for three years past been 
fortunate in having as a voluntary member of its 
staff, a contributing editor versed both in literature 
and in social work. 


MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 


UT it is in the middle field—in printing 
and circulating a current medium for the 
exchange of ideas and information—that 
the chief publication work of THE SURVEY 
lies. Throughout the winter months fast 
year 1000 new readers were added each 
thirty days. Twenty-nine hundred were 
added by the Leap Year Leap alone. It will 
perhaps give an idea of what even a small cir- 
culation—such as THE SURVEY’S—mounts 
up to in the course of a year, to note that add- 
ing one week’s edition onto another, over one 
million copies (1,[41,450 to be specific) were 
sent out through the New York Post Office 
in 19J{-12. Some of the great periodicals, 
of course, weigh in as many as that in a sin- 
gle edition; but it is to be said that every 
copy of THE SURVEY carries with it almost a 
personal message and relation. Only by 
sheaves of correspondence—spontaneous 
letters from every part of the country—could 
an estimate be placed on the reaction which 
its publication means to those most directly 
concerned in social welfare in state and 
nation. 


During 1911-12 the subscription fist of THE 
SURVEY grew 5295 net—more than twice the net 
gain of the year before—as measured on the fast 
day of the year, September 30, On that date, 1912, 
the yearly subscribers numbered 19,890, of whom 
10,527 were new names; 9,363 were renewals. 

The total circulation, of course, has been 
much in excess of the subscription list. The largest 
edition was 26,500; the smallest 18,000; the aver- 
age for the 52 issues of the year 21,95! against 
16,863 in J!9{J-12. The average for the monthly 
magazine issues has been 23,433. 

The difference between total circulation and 
subscriptions represents copies sold in quantity, 
a modest exchange list, sample copies and copies 
for file, most of which are distributed later in 
bound volumes. 

Several issues had considerable independent 
circulation: 1,500 copies of the Birmingham issue 
were sold as “singles” in that city; 1000 copies of 
the issue containing Col. Church’s article on Andrew 
Carnegie’s Dumfermline Trust were distributed in 
Scotland; 500 copies of the Men and Religion 
issue were sent out to 500 workers in the move- 
ment; 1600 copies of the symposium on the 
McNamara confession were bought by individual 
readers inevery state in the union. Smaller quan- 


tities—a dozen, 50, 100—were bought and sent out 
weekly, almost daily, by social organizations and 
individuals as propaganda, and about 50 articles 
were ordered reprinted as pamphlets for similar use. 

All of these do missionary work—in par- 
sonage, newspaper office, woman’s club, college 
seminar, debates in Congress and in many state 
legislatures. 


THE LEAP-YEAR LEAP 


The chief single element of growth in 
yearly subscribers was through the Leap- 
Year Leap. 540 persons enlisted in this 
plan to give to THE SURVEY not money but 
service—the extra day of the leap year {9{2, 
in securing five new subscribers. Their 
names are printed on page J6. 2759 sub- 
scriptions were thus received. The “leap- 
ers” included a minister in a middle-western 
village who, in a single morning, trebled 
the number of subscribers in his town; an 
Eastern millionaire who personally solicited 
and secured the subscriptions of thirty-five 
of his friends; a woman who left her bread 
baking in a hot oven, canvassed her neigh- 
bors, and returned triumphant with five 
subscriptions before the loaves had burned. 
Like the cartoons in “Life,”’ in which famous 
men are shown interviewing themselves, 
the readers of THE SURVEY heartily ac- 
knowledge this hearty co-operation of the 
readers of THE SURVEY. 


Next in rank in subscription gains has been a 
college audience of 1213 students in sociology, 
economics, civic progress and related courses, 
many of whom stood a weekly quiz on the con- 
tents of THE SURVEY. The number was double 
that of previous years, the gain among theological 
seminaries being especially marked. This use of 
THE SURVEY as a text-book was suggested and 
first tried out by Prof. Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell, 
now of Princeton. 

A noteworthy incident of the year was the 
subscription for 100 of his fellow townsmen by a 
Pennsylvanian who believed that in no other way 
could he more substantially promote a local under- 
standing of social and civic needs. 

he year’s record of subscriptions written, 
compared with the year before: 


New Renewal Total Receipts 
{9{f-§2 10527 9363 19,890 $34,555.31 
19f0-Sf 5855 8740 14,595 25,046.57 


SERVICE TO READERS 


The most serious circulation problem 
confronting THE SURVEY is the fact that 
against these gains in new subscriptions and 
receipts there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of discontinuances: 


5632 compared with 3625 in 19J0-I1. We 
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renewed, that is, between 62 and 63%—a 
fair proportion among high class periodicals, 
but one such as demands radical considera- 
tion in a magazine office accustomed as THE 
SURVEY’S has been to phenomenal records in 
holding readers. It is a situation due to 
growth among ever widening circles and 
creates the problem—an editorial and edu- 
cational problem as well as one of circula- 
tion—of how to hold the attention and serve 
the needs of the important groups outside 
our ever renewing core. 


As new national and local movements in philan- 
thropy develop and mature, the demands on space for 
recorded experience, for the discussion of method, 
for the interpretation and criticism of facts, for 
stimulus, are ever and ever greater. While it was 
fairly possible ten years ago for us to enter into the 
details of particular branches of social work with the 
closeness of a professional journal, the difficulty of 
so doing becomes each year more real. 

THE SURVEY no longer attempts to be a trade 
journal for those deep in particular ltnes—such as 
child-saving societies, playground workers, prison 
administrators and the Itke. Book publication, 
pamphleteering and specialized journals serving 
these needs have developed amazingly in ten years. 
Our effort is: 


To publish fifty-two weekly issues of 
chronicle and comment which will set forth 
the trend in THE SURVEY’S field and the cur- 
trent vigorous thinking of those who are 
“facing hard facts for the sake of the future.” 


To expand twelve issues into illustrated 
magazine numbers which will strike and win 
the attention of general readers. 


And to publish in mid-monthly depart- 
ments a review of each of the major fields 
of philanthropic concern—civics, industry, 
health, social agencies in general—so that the 
reader, engrossed in any part of any field, can 
with a minimum of effort keep abreast of 
allied subjects. 


In this way we hope to enlist, hold and serve 
both general reader and professional worker. 

As we are able to raise special funds to add 
pages to the mid-monthly number, we shalf be able 
to round out the elementary departments named. 
For example, it is hoped this year to maintain a de- 
partment on “Church and Community,” and to deal 
more adequately with what has been called “Social 
Invention in Industry.” A department on social work 
in small towns and rural districts has been urged; 
and a department on family rehabilitation, one which 
would discuss case work—whether that of charitable 
agent, probation officer, or hospital social service 
visitor—would, we feel, meet a need midway be- 
tween the technique of the Bulletin of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Rusself Sage 
Foundation, and the general columns of THE SuR- 
VEY. Such departments cost in printing expenses 
something like $1500. Why it is not feasible to add 
them unless special funds are in hand from those 
most directly interested in each field will appear 
from what follows. 


BUDGET 


URING the past summer we were faced 
with a possible deficit in our general 
funds of upwards of $6000,— the result in 
part of obligations overhanging from previ- 
ous years. Through the vigorous and gen- 
erous response of readers of the magazine, 
of friends of the Publication Committee, of 
the co-operating newspapers, and of the 
parent society, this deficit has been cleared 
(see pages J8 and 22) and as has already 
been noted, Survey Associates, Inc., starts 
out free of debt. 

But for the new year, as for past years, 
we appeal for contributions (p. 24) as an im- 
portant source of income in addition to com- 
mercial receipts. This appeal is not to make 
up current deficit, in the ordinary sense that 
that term would be applied by a struggling 
newspaper which failed to make ends meet, 
but to secure money for the deliberate uses 
of the enterprise in the same way that a 
college secures money over and above 
tuition fees. 


A careful analysis of production costs for a recent 
twelve months period showed that while our net 
income per $2 subscriber, from subscriptions, was 
$1.72, the cost of printing, press work, paper, ink, 
engravings and stencils per subscriber amounted 
to $1.62. This left ten cents margin per subscriber 
from subscription receipts, or scarcely enough all 
added together to pay our rent, much less moderate 
office and editorial expenses. 

A curtailment of size of regular issues is not 
feastble asa way for striking a better balance, for the 
number of text pages published annually has not 
been increased in the past five years, despite the 
greatly increased demands on space. Nor, with 
such a ratio between printing costs and subscription 
price, does increased circulation offer a way out, 
save as advertising receipts gradually respond. 
These increased $1000 in 1911-12. THE SURVEY 
has no clientele of trade purchasers (like an engi- 
neering journal) and the net income per page from 
a general circulation, small in comparison with pop- 
ular periodicals, is reduced still further by our 
standards of acceptance. 

To meet this situation, we have been actively 
considering raising the regular subscription rate to 
$3.00 per year. This might, however, cut off our 
ability to enlist readers and to hold those groups of 
people whom it fs most important to inform. It has 
seemed good sense up till now to make decisions on 
an educational basis during this formative period; 
that is, to curtail routine expense at every possible 
point—change of type this fall is resulting in an im- 
portant economy—and to go on shouldering what 
temains of conventional publication expenses above 
business receipts as part of our philanthropic outlay. 
[Such also must we consider money spent in ex- 
tending circulation.] 

But THE SURVEY would be rendering a rather 
stupid stewardship if it limited its work to conven- 
tional publication lines. It would be throwing away 
opportanity after opportunity for service. We are 


endeavoring to develop a staff which can gain a hear- 
ing for things which the newspapers do not regard 
as news; which can take the findings of public and 
private investigations, lift them out of formal reports 
and make them strike home. This means tech- 
nique, time, expense; a staff which can scrutinize, 
digest, weigh, edit, the great bulk of social, civic, 
sanitary and industrial experience within the limits 
of a compressed weekly journal; one which can 
independently diagnose the facts in a controversial 
situation, and get prompt information while events 
are in process. The city room of the newspaper 
and the economics seminar of the college must both 
contribute to our equipment. 


BASIS FOR APPEAL 


WE need money, then, for organized social 

discovery—for interpreting the find- 
ings and work of a great number of other 
organizations; for investigating where no 
other agencies are available, or where we 
must look to self-dependent sources. We 
need it for printers’ ink and paper, so that 
this experience and information can be set 
forth at serviceable length (even if it eats 
up subscription receipts), and so that it can 
be put in graphic form and phrase that will 
make it articulate. 

We need money to get a hearing for these 
things before a thousand new people a 
month; to spread them broadcast through 
our press service. Some of these activities 
are wholly non-commercial; all of them are 
bound up in the educational working scheme 
of THE SURVEY. It is on the basis of this 
educational working scheme that we have 
successfully appealed to philanthropic fund 
and private contributors in the past, and that 
we appeal again today. 

It has been to this educational working 
scheme that the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society has for years past appro- 
priated $3,000 annually to its constituent 
committee—an appropriation which it is felt 
it will not be legitimate to continue to an 
outside membership corporation. To them 
and to all contributors to our work in 19S I-12 
our heartfelt acknowledgments. 

If commercial receipts keep up the rate 
of increase which has marked the pub- 
lication year just ended, the $20,000 in 
contributions appealed for in this report will 
clear the items of expenditures carefully 
estimated for this year’s budget. 


EDITORIAL CHANGES 


ONE of the largest contributions to THE 
SURVEY has not been mentioned—the 
contributions of unpaid articles, and volun- 


tary editorial service. The names of con- 
tributors of articles are published on p. 13. 
Acknowledgment is also due many whose un- 
signed material has been of large usefulness 
in the course of the year. 

Two important editorial changes should 
be noted—fast spring, the addition of Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, as an as- 
sociate editor on a voluntary basis; this 
fall, the resignation of Mr. Devine as editor 
and the appointment of Paul U. Kellogg to 
succeed him. The change vests executive 
and editorial responsibility in members of 
the staff giving full time to the magazine. 
Mr. Devine this year assumes the direc- 
torship of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. With Professor Taylor and Miss 
Addams, he continues as an associate editor 
and active member of the working group 
of THE SURVEY. 


HISTORY OF THE SURVEY 


IN closing this report, which in a sense 

marks the final rendering by the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York of its stewardship in this field of 
philanthropic publication, work based on 
that clause of its charter which empowered 
it to “promote social reform,” it may be 
appropriate to note important waymarks in 
the development of THE SURVEY as a co- 
operative journal. 

The Charities Review was founded as a 
monthly by the Society in 1891, and bore 
the imprint of such editors as John H. Fin- 
ley, now president of the College of the City 
of New York; Paul Leicester Ford, author 
of “The Honorable Peter Stirling”; Fred- 
erick Howard Wines; and Herbert S. 
Brown. 

With The Review, in March, 1897, was 
merged Lend-A-Hand, which had been 


founded in 1886 by Edward Everett Hale, 
best known for his “Man without a Country.” 

The tap root of the present journal lay 
not so much, perhaps, in these stately 
monthly reviews, comparable in the practical 
field to the university quarterlies, asin Char- 
ities, which was founded as a weekly by Mr. 
Devine in 1897. 

With Chartties (upon which had fallen in 
1901 the mantle of The Charities Review) 
was merged in 1905 The Commons, which 
had been published at the Chicago neigh- 
borhood house of that name under the edi- 
torship of Prof. Taylor. For seven years 
the magazine has maintained offices in Chi- 
cago as well as in New York. 

In 1906, Jewish Charity, edited by Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, was merged, and the com- 
bined periodicals continued under the joint 
name of Charities and The Commons, until 
April, 1909, when the name was changed to 
THE SURVEY. 

In 1905 the Central Council of the New 
York society announced the appointment of 
a Publication Committee, organized to “give 
national breadth and effect to the work of 
the magazine.” Robert W. de Forest, pres- 
ident of the society, whose personal support 
and interest had made possible both the 
Charities Rebiew and Charities, became 
chairman of the new committee, and the 
membership has included residents of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, San Francisco and Washington. The 
roster of contributors and co-operating sub- 
scribers has grown steadily to more than 
700. Responsibility for the continuance of 
the journal will depend upon those who, 
by their gifts and co-operation, have man- 
ifested conviction and interest in the ven- 
ture for from one to fifteen years. The 
Survey Associates become then a natural 
and stable membership base for the work 


ahead. 


THE SURVEY MAGAZINE 
CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED ARTICLES 


(A reference to the index, sent on request to all subscribers, will give titles of contributions) 


Addams, Jane 
Allen, Wm. H. 
Almy, Frederick 
Anderson, Madge E. 
Andrews, John B. 
Anthony, Katherine 
Armes, Ethel 

Ayres, May 


Barrows, Edward M. 
Barrows, Isabel C. 
Batten, Samuel Z. 
Beavers, Genevieve W. 
Berger, Victor L. 
Bernard, Frances Fenton 
Berry, Martha 

Best, E. M. 

Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Birtwell, C. W. 

Blaine, Anita McCormick 
Bloomfield, Meyer 
Bolton, Florence 
Borosini, Victor von 
Bottorfl, Katherine P, 
Bowman, H. C, 
Brandeis, Louis D. 
Breckinridge, S. P. 
Brett, Margaret L. 
Brodsky, Randolph J. 
Brooks, John Graham 
Bruere, Robert W. 
Bryan, Samuel 
Burnham, George, Jr. 
Burns, Alfen T. 


Cabot, Charles M. 
Calder, John 

Cance, Alexander E. 
Carstens, C. C. 

Carver, T. N. 
Chamberlain, Geo. D. 
Chandler, H. A. E. 
Chapin, Robert Coit 
Chase, Wm. Sheafe 
Child, Clinton S. 

Chute, Charles L. 
Claghorn, Kate Holladay 
Clark, Christopher 
Clark, Earle 

Clark, John B. 

Clark, L. Pierce 

Coffee, Rudolph I. 
Coffeen, E. L. 

Collier, John 

Colfins, Joseph 
Coolidge, Randolph J., Jr. 
Crandall, Elfa Phillips 
Cressy, Earl 

Cross, W. T. 

Crothers, Samuel McChord 
Curran, J. J. 

Curtis, Henry S. 


Daniels, John 
Davenport, Charles B. 
Davis, Katherine B. 
Davis, Philip 
Dawson, Miles M. 
Delano, Jane A. 
Denison, Elsa 
Devine, Edward T. 
Dickson, W. B. 

Dix, John A. 


Eaves, Lucile 
Edlund, Roscoe C. 
Elwood, Everett S. 
England, W. P. 
Ernst, Charles F. 
Evans, A. Grant 


Faust, Allen K. 
Fernald, Walter E. 
Filene, Edward A. 
Fitch, John A. 
Flack, Horace E, 
Flexner, Hortense 
Fliegelman, Belle 
Folks, Homer 
Forbes, George M. 
Ford, George B. 
Ford, James 


Foster, Warren Dunham 
Freund, Ernst 

Fuld, Leonhard F. 
Fulmer, Harriet 


Garret, Robert 
Girelius, Charles G. 
Glenn, John M. 
Glenn, Mary Willcox 
Goddard, Henry H. 
Goldmark, Josephine 
Goldwater, S. S, 
Goodnow, FrankiJ. 
Gregory, Emily Ray 
Grossman, Althea S. 


Groszmann, M. P. E. 


Halbert, L. A. 

Hall, Edith R. 

Hall, George A. 

Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Alice 
Hanaw, M. S. 
Hanson, J. M. 
Harrison, Shelby M. 
Heaton, James P, 
Hedges, LeRoy 

Hills, Alice A. 

Hirsch, Emil G. 
Holmes, John Haynes 
Houghton, Louise Seymour 
Howe, Frederick C. 
Hoxie, Robert L. 
Hoyt, Franklin Chase 
Hunter, George McP. 


Thider, John 
Irwin, Elisabeth A. 


Jacobs, Philip P. 
Jenkins, James, Jr. 
Jensen, Jens 

Johnson, Eleanor Hope 
Johnson, Fred. R. 
Johnson, Wm. Templeton 
Johnstone, Edward R. 


Kelley, Florence 
Kellogg, Arthur P. 
Kellogg, Paul U. 
Kelso, J. J. 
Kennaday, Paul 
Kerby, William J. 
Kimball, Rosamond 
Kingsbury, John A. 
Kingsley, Sherman C. 
Kirkbride, Franklin B. 
Kitchelt, Richard 
Kite, Elizabeth S. 
Knowles, Morris 


Krackowizer, E. W. 


Lane, Winthrop D. 
Lansing, J. L. 
Lauck, W. J. 
Lederle, Ernst J. 
Lee, Joseph 
Leiserson, Wm. M. 
Leonard, Oscar 
Lescohier, Don D. 
Leupp, Constance D. 
Levin, Louis H. 
Lewinski-Corwin, E. H. 
Lewis, O. F. 
Lindsay, Ben B. 
Lindsay, Samuel M. 
Loeb, Morris 
London, Meyer 
Lovejoy, Owen R. 


Macbeth, Madze 
McCarthy, Charles 
McCarthy, Dennis 
McClure, D. E. 
McDowell, Mary E. 
Macfarland, Charles S. 
McGrath, W. M. 
Mack, Julian W. 
McKelway; A. J. 
Mackenzie, Mary A. 
McLean, Francis H. 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. 
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McVey, Frank L. 
Magruder, J. W. 
Marks, Marcus M. 
Martin, John 
Melish, J. Howard 
Miles, H. E. 
Millis, H. A. 
Moot, Adelbert 
Morrow, Prince A. 
Moscowitz, Henry 


Nelson, N. O. 
Nudd, Howard W. 


O'Reilly, Mary Boyle 
O'Sullivan, Mary K. 
Ovington, Mary White 


Owen, J. E. 


Palmer, Eva B. 
Palmer, Lewis E. 
Parsons, Sara E. 
Phillips, Harry 
Plummer, Mary W. 
Porter, George D. 
Porter, H. F. J. 
Pratt, Edward Ewing 


Rauschenbusch, Walter 
Reeder, R. R. 

Reynolds, Jas. Bronson 
Robbins, Jane E. 
Robins, Raymond 
Robinson, Chas. Melford 
Rosenblum, William F. 
Ross, Edward Allsworth 
Rowell, Wilbur C. 

Ryan, John A. 


Sachs, Theodore B. 
Salmon, Thomas W. 
Sanville, Florence L. 
Schereschewsky, J. W. 
Schieflin, Wm. Jay 
Schlapp, Max G. 
Scudder, Vida D. 
Seager, Henry R. 
Seligman, E. R. A. 
Shenton, Herbert M. 
Sherman, John H. 
Shipley, Alfred E. 
Smith, Fred B. 
Smith, Garrett 
Stelzle, Charles 
Sterling, Henry 
Stewart, Ethelbert 
Stimson, Stella C. 
Stoddard, Cora Frances 
Sumner, Helen L. 
Sumner, Mary Brown 


Taplin, Harry Blake 
Taylor, Graham 

Taylor, Graham Romeyn 
Towne, Arthur W. 
Tucker, Ross F. 


Wald, Lillian D, 
Walrath, Alice 
Ward, Harry F. 
Welch, Wm. H. 
Wevill, R. H. 

Weyl, Walter E. 
White, Bouck 
White, Gaylord S. 
Whitin, E, Stagg 
Whitin, Frederick H. 
Whitlock, Brand 
Wickersham, Geo. W. 
Widen, Luther E. 
Wigmore, John H. 
Williams, Elizabeth 
Williams, Joseph T. 
Wilson, Alexander M. 
Woods, Eleanor H. 
Woods, Robert A. 
Wright, Lucy 

Wyatt, Edith 


Yoder, Albert H. 
Young, Robert E., Jr. 


THE SURVEY PRESS SERVICE 


CO-OPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


Birmingham Age-Herald 
Mobile Register 


Gazette 
New Mexican 


Sacramento ee rae . 
San Jose Daily Mersury Times Union 
i Times 
Recorder 
Colorado Springs Advertiser 
Gripple Greek nie wy acnra- ter omisrinaete Times Neighborhood News 


CONNECTICUT Express 


Times 
Rochester. . Times 
Syracuse.... woeeese. Post-Standard 
Times 
Constitution 
Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Beacon Journal 
Beacon-Record 
Commercial Tribune 
Courier Ohio State Journal 
Journal Gazette 
Sun 
Richmond.... ee altem: 
South Bend Tribune Sandusky... . Star Journal 
Springfield... . Daily News 
Youngstown Une suee elegram 


Burlington Zanesville Times-Recorder 


Keokuk 


Henderson Telegram 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Paducah 


Johnstown Democrat 
New Orleans Philadelphia North American 
Shreveport 4d Pittsburg 

Reading 

Wilkesbarre 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Posee qrepecnet 
ambridge ribune ‘ 
Fitchburg Sentinel Dae oh ae 
Gloucester 
Lawrence 
Knoxville Daily Tribune 


Commercial Appeal 
Newburyport 


Sree eld Dallas. vane oe News 


Galveston 
Saturday Night 


Deny isees Salt Lake City 


Burlington 


Bon. de Lace ina cnn mare a one Commonwealth 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal 
Eagle Star 
Journal 


Record Herald 


. .Post-Telegraph 

. Journal 
Observer Winnipeg 
Journal St. John 


THE SURVEY PRESS SERVICE 
ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED AND SENT OUT 


October 7—A Self Supporting Summer Outing, by Charles F. Ernst 

October 14—Police Administration, by Leonhard Felix Fuld 

October 2S—Judge Frederick Bloman, by Winthrop D. Lane 

October 28—Helping the Public Understand the Public Schools, by William H. Affen 


November 4—Sunday Laws Vs. Rest Day Laws, by John A. Fitch 

November J{—A Sea-Going Hospital for Deep-Sea Fishermen, by Thomas W. Salmon, M.D. 
November {18—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul, by Jacob Bloomgarden 

November 25—Yuletide Period of Torture, by Sue Ainslee Clark and Edith Wyatt 


December 2—Socializing Church Work, by Josiah Strong 

December 9—Horatio Alger, Then and Now, by Lewis E, Palmer 
December 16—A National Municipal Work, by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
December 23—What Becomes of the Widows? by Francis H. McLean 
December 30—The Campaign Against the Loan Sharks, by Arthur H. Ham 


January 6—WMlinistering to Broken Famifies, by James P. Heaton 
January {3—A New Specific for Cities, by H. S. Gilbertson 

January 20—A Cash Nexus for Crime, by Shelby M. Harrison 
January 27—Doctoring a City’s Arteries, by Charles Mulford Robinson 


February 3—Vacant Lot Gardens in Minneapolis, by Leroy J. Boughner 

February 10—A Strike for Four Loaves of Bread, by Lewis E. Palmer 

February 17—Helping 3,000,000 People to Dodge the “Loan Shark,’”’ by James P. Heaton 
February 24—Gotham’s Welcome to Unprotected Girls, by Orin C. Baker 


March 2—Taking the School to the Shop in Cincinnatt, by William H. Alfen 
March 9—Pian to Stop Inbreeding of Defectives, by Henry H. Goddard 
March 16—Reviving Home Crafts by Standardization, by David C. Davis 
March 23—New China and the Famine, by Earl H. Cressy 

March 30—A Home Hospital, by John A. Kingsbury 


April 6—The 24-Hour Turn in the Steel Industry, by John A. Fitch 

April 13—Overthrow of Civil Service in Chicago, by Jane Addams 

Aprif 20—Our Haphazard Ways of Settling Strikes, by Shelby M. Harrison 
April 27—Evading the Pure Food Law, by James P. Heaton 


May 4—The Revolution of the Sea, by Rev. George McPherson Hunter 
May 1{!—Teaching Children Without Class Work, by Carl R. Byoir 

May 18—Saving Mothers and Babies, by Carolyn Van Blarcom 

May 25—The Great Lakes Dispute, by John A. Fitch 


June {—What a Pullman Stockholder Did, by Alice Hamilton 

June 8—Debrutalizing Independence Day, by Lee F. Hanmer 

June 15—The Prison Slaver, by E. Stagg Whitin 

June 22—Training Store Girls in Salesmanship, by Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 
June 29—Poisoning from Overwork, by Josephine Goldmark 


July 6—Not Bullets but Paint, by Edward Ewing Pratt 

July 13—Alien Enemies of Native Song Birds, by James P. Heaton 
July 20—The Public School Camp, by Henry S. Curtis 

July 27—Private Giving Through Public Schools, by Elsa Denison 


August 3—Destitution Among Seamen, by George McPherson Hunter 
August $0—Our National Forests as Recreation Grounds, by Henry S. Graves 
August 17—Playgrounds for Grown-ups, by Alice A. Hills ; 
August 24—Education for Those Above Fourteen, by Dr. Jane E. Robbins 
August 3{—“Park Life,” by Robert E. Young, Jr. 


September 7—Atlantic City in Season and Ost, by Margaret L. Brett 

September 14—The Negro in Business, by William Anthony Aery 

September 21—The Right to Get Work, by Louis Heaton Pink 
September 28—Socializing the Public School in Los Angeles, by W. H. Slingerland 
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ROLL OF THE LEAP-YEAR LEAP 


Acker, Mrs. M. M., Hornell, N. Y. 
Addams, Miss Jane, Chicago, Iil. 
Addison, Rev. C. M., Stamford, Conn. 
Addison, John A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Additon, Mrs. Lucia F., Lents, Oregon 
Adfer, Elmer, Rochester, N. Y. 
Akers, Dwight L., Chicago, Ifl. 
Alexandrakis, Miss Panayiota, New York 
Allaben, Marshall C., New York City 
Allen, Rev. Ernest Bourner, Toledo, Ohio 
Alfen, Mrs, Martha M., Walpole, Mass. 
Almy, Frederic, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Anderson, George Wood, St. Louis, Mo. 
Anderson, Miss R. F., Richmond, Va. 
derson, Rev. S. H., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Andrea, Mrs. F. T., West Allis, Wis. 
Andrews, B. R., New York City 
Andrews, Mrs. C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Arnold, Miss Sarah Louise, Newton Center, 
Mass. 
Arnold, W. C., Hazleton, Pa. 
Aronovici, Carol, Providence, R. I. 


Baldwin, William H., Washington, D.C. 
Bannister, Miss E., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Bard, Mrs. Thos. R., Hueneme, Calif. 
Barnum, Miss Gertrude, Cleveland, Ohio 
Barrows, Miss Alice P., New York City 
Barrows, Mrs. Isabel C., Croton, N. Y. 
Bartlett, Mr. H. N., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Beach, Walter G., Seattle, Wash. 
Beard, Emma B., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Beckhard, M., New York City 
Beckwith, Mrs. Helen R., Hanover, N. H. 
Beckwith, Miss L. C., Providence, R.I. 
Beebe, Miss Katherine, Evanston, IIf. 
Beecher, Mrs. H. K., Pottsville, Pa. 
Beers, Clifford W., New Haven, Conn. 
Bell, Mrs. J. E., Saratoga, Calif. 
Bentley, Miss Rosemary Jones, Lewiston, 
Idaho 
Billikopf, Jacob, Kansas City, Mo. 
Birtwell, Charles W., Boston, Mass. 
Boddy, Miss Florence, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bojesen, Miss Johanna, New York City 
Bonser, F. G., New York City 
Bowie, Mrs. Charles S., Tacoma, Wash. 
Bowman, Miss Clara Lee, Philadelphia, 


Ae 
Boyle, Dr. James E., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Boynton, Miss Edith, Highland Park, Iff. 
Brandt, Mrs. J. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. D., Lexington, Ky. 
Brevniet Ber, Benjamin,Glenwood Springs, 

olo. 

Bridge, Dr. Norman, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Brodsky, Dr. Randolph J., New York City 
Brown, Rev. B. B., Mamaroneck, N, Y. 
Brown, Mrs, Florence J., Chicago, Iff. 
Brown, Miss Inez, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bruno, Mr. Frank J., New York City 
Brussel, Mrs. Jos., New York City 

Bryant, Mrs. A. T., Denver, Colo. 
Bumstead, Miss Ethel L., Cambridge, Mass. 
Burnham, Mrs. A. C., Newton Center, Mass. 
Bussell, Miss A. S., New York City 
Batzel, Fred M., Detroit, Mich. 

Byington, Mrs. W. W., Albany, N. Y. 


Caldwell, F. C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Carstens, C. C., Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Richard B., Boston, Mass. 

Case, Miss Fannie L., Rochester, N. Y. 
Case, Rev. Wm. M., Caldwell, Idaho 
Casey, Miss Nellie M., Frederick, Md. 
Cauldwell, Mrs. S. M., Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Causey, James H., Denver, Colo. 
Chadsey, Miss Mildred, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chamberlin, Rev. Harry R., Newton, Mass. 
Chapin, Mrs. Henry G., Springfield, Mass. 
Chapin, Robert C., Beloit, Wis. 

Childs, Miss Mary Louise, Evanston, Iif. 
Clark, Mrs. Walter E., New York City 
Clarke, John H., Cleveland, Ohio 
Clattenburg, A. E., Devils Lake, N. D. 
Coan, Miss Isabelle, Clinton, Iowa 
Codman, Mrs. E. A., Boston, Mass. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Colcord, Miss Joanna C., New York City 
Coleman, Norman F., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Collett, W. E., Denver, Colo. 

Conover, Rev. T. S., Bernardsville, N. J. 
Cooper, Charles I., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corbin, A. H., Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Cowles, Clarence P., Burlington, Vt. 
Craft, Rev. Frost, University Park, Colo. 


[See page 10] 
Crane, Rev. Caroline Bartlett, Kalamazoo, 


ich. 

Crane, Mrs. C. R., Chicago, Ill. 

Crie, Miss Jean L., Portland, Me. 
Cuddeback, Miss C. M., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Mrs. J. W., West End, N. J. 
Curtis, Henry S., Olivet, Mich. 

Cushing, Mrs. J. M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Cutts, Oliver F., New York City 


Dale, Mrs. Jos. S., New York City 
Dalke, D. L., St. Mary’s, Kansas 
Damon, George A., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Danforth, Mrs. H. G., Rochester, N. Y. 
Daniels, John, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daniels, Miss H. McD., New York City 
Davis, Abel, Chicago, Ill. 

Davis, Dr. K. B., Bedford, N. Y. 

Davis, Otto W., Columbus, Ohio 
Dawson, Miles, M., New York City 
Deacon, Miss Mary A., New York City 
Dean, Dr. Maria M., Helena, Mont. 

de Forest, Robert W., New York City 
De Garmo, Mrs. E. A., Portland, Maine 
Denbitz, Miss Steila, Louisville, Ky. 
Dewees, Arthur M., Baltimore, Md. 
Dietzler, Miss Mary, San Diego, Calif. 
Dingman, Miss Mary A., Wellesley, Mass. 
Dodge, Miss Eleanor, Belmont, Mass. 
Donaldson, Mrs. A. M., Denver, Colo. 
Dorr, Mrs. Rheta Childe, New York City 
Doty, Miss Helen C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dowling, Miss M. F., New York City 
Doyle, Nicholas A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Doyle, Miss Winifred, Denison, Texas 
Drake, Dr. F. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dudley, H. S., Boston, Mass. 

Dudley, Mrs. M. F., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dutcher, Miss Elizabeth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dutton, Mrs. A. C., Springfield, Mass. 
Devall, T. G., Delaware, Ohio 

Dwight, Miss Mary L., Providence, R. I. 


Eames, Miss Ethel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eaton, Miss A. B., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Eaton, Miss Esther, Columbus, Ohio 
Eaton, Miss E. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eaves, Miss Lucile, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Elder, Miss E. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Elder, Miss Margaret, New York City 
Eldridge, S., New York City. 

Eliot, Thomas D., Philadefphia, Pa. 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward, Rochester, N. Y. 
Emerson, Miss Helena Titus, New York City 
Eschner, Miss Beatrice, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fagg, Marcus C., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fairfield, Miss Martha W., Saco, Maine 
Fairley, Rev. James A., White Plains, N. Y. 
Faxon, H. D., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fehlandt, Rev. A. F., Michigan, N. D. 
Fell, J. Howard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Henry, Hartford, Conn. 
Filene, Edward A., Boston, Mass. 
Fisher, Theo. M., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Fisk, Rev. D. M., Topeka, Kansas 
Fiske, Miss Sarah D., Malden, Mass. 
Fitch, John A., New York City 

Fitts, Miss Ada M., Boston, Mass. 
Fleisher, Alexander, New York City 
Flexner, Miss Mary, New York City 
Folsom, Rev. M. G., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Fondi, Miss Elizabeth, Mobile, Ala. 
Ford, George B., New York City 
Forman, Miss Grace, New York City 
Forstall, James J., Chicago, Ill. 

Foster, Warren D., Boston, Mass. 
Frankel, Dr. Lee K., New York City 
Frederick, Mrs. Frances, Eureka, Ill. 
Freeman, Miss Ada, Detroit, Mich. 
French, George F., Portland, Maine 
Frost, Mrs. Chas., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fry, Wm. B., Drifton, Pa. 

Fulmer, Miss Harriet, Chicago, Ifl. 


Gardiner, Prof. F., Lancaster, Pa. 
German, Frank F., Mamaroneck, N, Y. 
Gibbons, Miss Emma C., Wellesley, Mass. 
Gibson, Mrs. Henry S., New York City 
Gill, Mrs. Mary P., Harrods Creek, Ky. 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia, Pasadena, Calif. 
Giitner, E, E., New York City 

Glenn, Mrs. John M., New York City 
Glenn, John M., New York City 
Goodenough, Dr. E. W., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Goodrich, Miss Frances L., Asheville, N.C. 
Gorham, J. J.. Toledo, Ohio 

Gordon, G. A. Savannah, Ga. ) 
Gosline, Mrs. W. A., Jr. Toledo, Ohio 
Gowen, Freeman, Portland, Maine 
Granger, Mrs. A. O., Cartersville, Ga. 
Graves Louise B., Concord, Mass. 

Gray, Mrs. G. H., Louisville, Ky. 

Gray, Rev. Thomas, Collbran, Colo. 
Green, Miss Ida A., Oakland, Calif. 
Greene, Miss E., Long Branch, N. J. : 
Greene, Mrs. George G., Green Bay, Wis. 
Greenman, W. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grinnell, E. M., New York City 

Grover, Charles S., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Guggenheim, William, New York City 
Golick, Dr. Luther H., New York City 
Gwin, J. B., Paterson, N. J. 


Hadden, C. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Haines, Chas. G., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Hale, Robert L., New York City 

Hallowell, Mrs. Richard, West Medford, 
Mass. 

Hamilton, Rev. H. S., Alicel, Oregon 

Hammond, Mrs. John D., Augusta, Ga. 

Hanks, John F., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Hard, William, New York City 

Harmon, Mrs. P. B., Galveston, Texas 

Harrison, Shelby M., New York City 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H., New York City 

Hartley, Mrs. Frank, Southbridge, Mass. 

Harwood, Miss Gail, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hayes, E. C., Urbana, Ill. 

Hayes, H. G., Hiram, Ohio 

Hazard, Miss Caroline, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Heaton, James P., New York City 

Hebberd, E. S., La Crosse, Wis. 

Heineman, Mrs. C. C., Pasadena, Calif. 

Hieronymus, R. E., Eureka, Ill. 

Hill, Miss Elsie M., Washington, D. C. 

Hill, R. V., Oberlin, Ohio 

Hiller, Francis H., Portland, Maine 

Hine, Lewis W., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hodder, Mrs. Jessie D., South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Hodgson, Mrs. Fred G., Atlanta, Ga. 

Holbrook, Mrs. N. B., Tacoma, Wash. 

Holland, Charles P., Brockton, Mass. 

Hollingsworth, Mrs. E. S., Augusta, Ga. 

Hollister, Mrs. C. H., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Holmes, Rev. John Haynes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holmes, Joseph D., Orange, N. J. 

Hopkins, Miss Eleanor I., Fayetteville, N. Y. 

House, A. E., Spokane, Wash. 

Howard, Rev. Frederick K., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Howard, John R., East Northfield, Mass. 

Howard, Dr. Tasker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Howe, H. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

Howells, Mrs. Frank S., Morristown, N. J. 

Howland, Murray Shipley, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Sara A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hoff, Rev. A, Leroy, Centralia, Ill. 

Hughes, Rev. G. E., Keokuk, Iowa 


Taccaci, Mrs. Thayer, New York City 
Iams, Mrs. Franklin P., Sheridanville, Pa. 
Ives, Rev. Howard Colby, Summit, N. J. 


Jamison, A. T., Greenwood, S. C. 

Jenkins, James, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Johnson, Chas. H., Albany, N. Y. 
Johnson, Miss Eleanor H., New York City 
Johnson, F. R., Kansas City. Mo. 

Johnson, H. A., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Jones, Miss Eliza, Chicago, Il, 

Jones, Miss Mary Graham, Hartford, Conn. 
Jones, Rev. Walter C., Waitsburg, Wash. 
Jordan, Miss Ethel M., Englewood, N. J. 


Keister, Albert S., Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Kelly, Mrs. Florence, New York City 
Kellogg, Arthur P., New York City 
Kellogg, Mrs. F. R., Morristown, N. J. 
Kellogg, Miss Mary S., Evergreen Park, Iff. 
Kellogg, Paul, New York City 

Kelsey, Carl, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kennett, Miss L. S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kidder, Rev. S. T., McGregor, Iowa 
King, Delcevare, Boston, Mass. 

King, Rev. A. E., North Yakima, Wash. 
King, H. C., Oberlin, Ohio 

Kingsbury, John A., New York City 
Kingsley, Sherman C., Chicago, Ilff. 


Kinkead, W. L., Paterson, N. J. 

Kinne, Miss Florence B., New Haven, 
onn. 

Kneeland, George J., New York City 

Knowles, Morris, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kopald, Rabbi Louis J., Stockton, Calif. 


Ladday, Paula, Arlington, N. J. 
Lake, Harriet, Independence, Iowa 
Lane, W. D., New York City 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude, New York City 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C., Chicago, Ill. 
Lattimore, Miss Alida, Cleveland, Ohio 
Leavell, R. H., College Station, Texas 
Lee, Charles H., Independence, Calif. 
Lee, Mrs. Francis H., Salem, Mass. 
Leupp, Miss C. D., Washington, D. C. 
Lewis, Rev. John K., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ey Dr. Samuel McCune, New York 
ity 
Loomis, Miss Grace, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lord, Mrs. Mabel Delano, Boston, Mass. 
Lotee, Miss M. E., Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Louis, Miss Marie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lovejoy, L. E., Detroit, Mich. 
Lowenstein, Solomon, New York City 
Lloyd, M. G., Oak Park, Iff, 
Lung, Mrs. G. A., Lakewood, N. J- 
Lyman, Mrs. David B., Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Lyman, Miss Grace, Oxford, Ohio 


McCall, Annetta G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCarthy, Miss Helen W., High Point, 


N.C. 
oe Mrs. Kate Fisher, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
McCord, Miss A. E., Allegheny, Pa. 
McCormick, Rev. A. B., New Castle, Pa. 
McCurdy, Wm. Dyre, Martinsburg, W.Va. 
MacDougall, A. W., Newark, N. J. 
McFarland, Mrs. F. C., Des Moines, Iowa 
McKelway, A. J.. Washington, D. C. 
McKinley, Charles, Seattle, Wash. 
McMinn, Miss Amelia, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Macmillan, Rev. J. W., Halifax, N.S. 
Magruder, J. W. Baltimore, Md. 
Malfery, Otto T., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mandeville, Paul, Chicago, Ill. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi Leo, Paterson, N. J. 
Manny, Prof. Frank A., Baltimore, Md. 
Marks, Martin A., Cleveland, Ohio 
Marsh, F. B., New York City 
Marshall, Rev. Harold, Melrose, Mass. 
Marston, Mrs. George W., San Diego, Calif. 
Mason, William S., Evanston, Ill. 
Mather, Stephen T., Chicago, If. 
Mathews, Miss Elfa A., Madison, Wis. 
Mayer, A. L., Freeport, Il. 
Meigs, Miss Elizabeth L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Menninger, Dr. C. F., Topeka, Kansas 
Merrick, Dr. Sara Newcomb, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Merrill, Mrs. John F., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Metcalf, Paul H., Youngstown, Ohio 
Meyer, Affred C., Chicago, Ill. 
Meyer, Mrs. Annie Nathan, New York 


City 
Miller, Edgar G., Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Miler, J. H., Lebanon, Tenn. 
Miller, Robert E., Haverford, Pa. 
Miner, Frank N., Gladstone, Mich. 
Montgomery, Alice M., Auburn, N. Y. 
Montgomery, Mrs. W. A., Rochester, N.Y. 
Moody, Mrs. H. R., New York City 
Moon, Owen, Jr., Trenton, N. J. ; 
Moore, Rev. Frank L., Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Moore, Rev. Fred A., Attleboro, Mass. 
Moore, Miss Helen, New York City 
Moore, Rev. Willis A., Meriden, Conn. 
Morse, Rev. Warren, Brewer, Maine 
Mott, Mrs. B. L., New Haven, Conn. 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E., Oxford, Ohio 
Murphy, J. Prentice, Boston, Mass. 
Murphy, Judge Samuel D., Birmingham, 


a. 
Musgrove, J. T., Long Beach, Calif. 
Myers, L. B., Charlotte, N. C. 
Myers, O. H., New York City 


Nelbach, George J., New York City ; 

Norris, Miss Martha E., Youngstown, Ohio 

Noyes, Henry T., Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 

Noyes, Miss Marion McG., Winchester, 
Mass. 


O’Brien, Mary Claire, Baltimore, Md. 
Odell, Mrs. J. A., Evanston, Iil. 
Ogden, David B., New York City 
Opdycke, L. E., New York City 
Openhym, Mrs. A., New York City 


Palmer, Mrs. Elbridge, Paducah, Ky. 
Pattee, Fred, Little Rock, Ark. 
Patterson, Mrs. C. Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patterson, Miss L., Burlington, Wis. 
Peabody, George F., Lake George, N. Y. 
Pearsall, David J., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Pearson, Henry G., Newton Center, Mass. 
Peck, Herbert M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peirce, Paul S., Iowa City, Iowa 

Persons, W. F., New York City 

Peters, Miss G. M., New York City 
Peixotto, Dr. Jessica, Berkeley, Calif. 
Phenix, O. A., Marshalltown, Iowa 
Pierson, Mrs. Clara D., Stanton, Mich. 
Platt, Miss Laura W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plumb, L. H., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Poirier, Miss Jean A., Duluth, Minn. 
Pond, B. C., Paterson, N. J. 

Poole, Ernest, New York City 

Porter, Miss Charlotte 

Porter, H. F. J., New York City 

Powell, Miss Louise, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Powlison, Chas. F., New York City 

Pratt, Miss Hilda, Bennington, Vt. 
Prentiss, Henrietta, New York City 
Prest, Dr. Chas. S., Waterford, N. Y. 
Preston, Mrs. Elma M., New Garden, Pa. 
Prevey. C. E., Lincoln, Nebraska 

Price, Mrs. O. J., Lansing, Mich. 

Puffer, Dr. W. M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Purvin, Mrs. M. L., Chicago, Ill. 
Putnam, L. H., Mobile, Ala. 


Rackle, Miss Cora B., Canton, Ohio 
Rall, H. F., University Park, Colo. 
Ramspeck, Miss Lottie, Decatur, Ga. 
Bae, Rev. Wm. W., Colorado Springs, 
‘olo. 
Rath, James, Honolulu, T. H. 
Ratliff, Rev. Henry M., Nashville, Tenn. 
Redding, Miss Lula, Frankfort, Ky. 
Reed, Miss Janice S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeve, Arthur B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rhodes, Miss Mabel C., Aurora, N. Y. 
Rice, Mrs. Mary P., Boston, Mass. 
Richards, Dr. George L., Fall River, Mass. 
Richmond, Miss Mary E., New York City 
Riley, Prof. Thomas J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rivenburg, Mrs. Chas., North German- 
town, N. Y. 
Roberts, Miss Abbie, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Robertson, Mrs. C. J., Houston, Texas 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond, Chicago, Iii. 
Robinson, Charles Mulford, Rochester, 


Robinson, Rev. E. A., Canton, N. Y. 
Robinson, H. G., Auburn, N. Y. 
Rockwell, Mrs. Wm., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Rogers, Winston, Nashville, Tenn. 
Root, Miss Ida M., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Rosenheim, F. H., New York City 
Rosenwald, Julius, Chicago, Iff. 
Rosing, B., St. Paul, Minn. 

Ross, Prof. Edward A., Madison, Wis. 
Routzahn, E. G., New York City 
Royster, Dr. L. T., Norfolk, Va. 
Rubinow, I. M., New York City 
Rundell, F. P., Chicago, Iff. 

Ryan, Stetson K., Middletown, Conn. 


Salisbury, Miss Winifred, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sampter, Miss Jessie E., New York City 

Samson, Harry G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel, Ralph E., New York City 

Sanderson, J. P., Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sandford, G., New York City 

Schieber, Mrs. D. S., Bucyrus, Ohio 

Schlesinger, Mrs. Bert, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Schoneman, Mrs. R. A., Overbrook, Pa. 

Schwerin, C. L., New York City 

Scott, Mrs. Alberta G., Bangor, Maine 

Scott, Arthur P., Evanston, Il. 

Scott, Miss Marie Louise, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Scott, Ralph C., Champaign, Ifl. 

Scoville, Robert, New York City 

Scudder, Miss Kate, Covington, Ky. 

Scudder, Miss Vida D., Wellesley, Mass. 

Seager, Henry R., New York City 

Sears, Miss Amelia, Chicago, Ill. 

Seaton, Miss Grace M., New York City 

Seaver, Benj. F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sessions, F. J., Davenport, Iowa 

Shaw, W. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sherman, Mrs. H. M., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle, Cleveland, Ohio 

Shiflady. John R., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sholl, Mrs. Chas. A., Lexington, Ky. 
Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily, Oberlin, Ohio 
Slack, Hiram W., St. Paul, Minn. 
Smith, Miss Edith C., Morristown, N. J. 
Smith, Eugene, New York City 
Smith, Miss Jessie C., Chicago, If. 
Smithe, Rev. Percival S., Wadsworth, 
Nevada. 
Snyder, Rev. Charles E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Solenberger, Edwin D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solensten, Rudolph T., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sommers, Miss Clara, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sorenson, S. Severin, McGill, Nevada 
Spalding, Miss Elisabeth, Denver, Colo. 
parrow, Miss Caroline L., Sweet Briar, Va. 
St. John, Charles E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Staake, William, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stadeker, Miss Marion R., Chicago, Iff. 
Staigg, Mrs. R. M., Boston, Mass. 
Staub, W. J., Boulder, Colo. 
Steffens, Lincoln, New York City 
Steuart, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 
Stimson, Mrs. S. d, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stoddard, Evelyn L., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Strain, John D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Streeter, Mrs. Lillian C., Concord, N. H. 
Studley, Miss Rachel M., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sullivan, Mrs. T. R., Boston, Mass. 
Sumner, George S., Claremont, Calif. 
Sumner, Dean Walter T., Chicago, Iil. 
Swope, Mrs. Gerard, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tasker, Fred E., New York Cit 

Taylor, Graham R., Chicago, Iff. 

Thacher, Sherman D., Nordhoff, Calif. 

Thayer, Miss Laurel C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas, Rev. Lloyd B., Carson City, Nev. 

Thompson, Oliver G., Waukegan, Ill. 

Thorp, Rev. W. B., San Diego, Calif, 

Thurston, Henry W., Chicago, Ill. 

Tilden, Mrs. Lydia C., Ames, Iowa 

Tobey, B. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Todd, Robert E., Lawrence, Mass. 

geutes: Rev. Frank Hale, Colorado Springs, 
olo. 

Towne, Arthur W., Albany, N. Y. 

Townsend, Mrs. Clinton P., Washington, 


D.C. 
Treadway. F. S., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Tyler, Rev. Samuel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tyson, F. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ufford, Walter S., Washington, D. C. 


Van Alstyne, Mrs. David, New York City 
Van Kleeck, Mrs. H., Denver, Colo. 
Van Kieeck, Miss Mary, New York City 
Van Lennep, Miss Mary, New York City 
Vesey, Miss H. F., New York City 
Vignos, Miss Blanche, Canton, Ohio 
Vrooman, Mrs. Carl, Kenilworth, Ill. 


Waite, Judge Edward F., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Walker, Mrs. G. M., Houghton, Mich. 
Wallace, Roy Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warbasse, Agnes D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ward, Dr. Harriet B., Elgin, Iff. 

Ward, Harry F., Oak Park, If. 

Ward, Mrs. W. S., Denver, Colo. 

Ware, Rev. Edward T., Atlanta, Ga. 
Watson, Frank D., New York City 
Watson, Miss Lucy C., Utica, N. Y. 
Watts, Shelby D., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Weller, Charles F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wellman, Otto, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wells, Rev. Hubert, Wilmington, Delaware 
Wetherbee, Miss Alice E., Fall River, Mass. 
Wheeler, Miss Theodora, Fairfield, Conn. 
White, Rev. Gaylord S., New York City 
White, Miss M. L., New York City 
Whitson, Walter W., Orange, N. J. 
Wilcox, Delos F., Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Wilcox, Miss Mabel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wiley, S. Wirt, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilkin, H. E., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Williams, R. H., New York City 
Williams, Mrs. W. H., Winsted, Conn. 
Willmann, Rev. Henry, Janesville, Wis. 
Willson, Miss Lucy B., Salem, Mass. 
Wiltrout, Mrs. I. D., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Wood, C. M., New York City 

Wood, Mrs. Lansing P., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Woodard, Mrs. L. A., Poland, Ohio 
Woodman, Miss A. S., Summit, N. J. 
Woods, Miss Amy, Winchester, Mass. 
Woods, Robert A., Boston, Mass. 

Wright, J. H., Avon, N. Y. 

Wyckoff, G. P., Grinnell, Iowa 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


EDUCATIONAL FUND 


October J, 1911, to September 30, 1912 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS 


NAME ADDRESS AMOUNT 
IR DOR aie hes Sealand acne eet New York City....... $1000.00 
Carnegie, Andrew...........- New York City....... {000.00 
de Forest, Robert W.......... New York City....... 1000.00 
Guggenheim, William......... New York City....... 1000.00 
Rosenwald, Julius............ Chicago; Ail tte eee 1000.00 
Estabrook, Arthur F........... Boston, Mass......... §00.00 
Harmon, William E........... New York City....... 500.00 
WMacy, Volver em ate ane New York City....... §00.00 
White, Miss F.E.and Alfred T.. Brooklyn, N. Y........ 500.00 
Borg, Miss Edith D........... New York City....... 250.00 
Johnson, W. Templeton....... New York City....... 250.00 
Patten ormon Neen oe Philadelphia, Pa...... 200.00 
Borg, Miss Elsie H........... Wew York City....... 150.00 
ANON. ees ie thecs elatedis New York City....... 100.00 
Cochran, William Pe. a2 Baltimore, Md........ 100.00 
Dodge, Miss Grace H......... New York City....... 100.00 
Dammer, Mrs. W. F.......... Ghicago, Jue see 100.00 
RelapiSeSch eens nian eee Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 100.00 
ord, ames Barer snes: New York City....... 100.00 
Fall; IWiorton’D sen merece (Ghicaso, lili Saye ee 100.00 
Lawson; victor Pence n ernie Chicago, lll =. 100.00 
Lee, Josephine Orse niet cre Boston, iviass.. ..eiee 100.00 
Lewisohn, Adolph isn sms o ss New York City....... 100.00 
Lewisohn, The Misses........ New York City....... 100.00 
Mason, Miss Ida M........... Boston; IMiass.. 2) 100.00 
Read, WailliamvAsi inser New York City....... 100.00 
Wilson, William A............ Houston, Texas....... 100.00 
Farwell, ohnnvererers eset Chicago; Illes §0.00 
ale, Robert Lee. eee New York City....... §0.00 
McGregor, Tracy W........... Detroit, Mich......... 50.00 
NelsonsIN: OF Re eet: New Orleans, La...... 50.00 
Twombly, John Fogg.......... Brookline, Mass. ..... 50.00 
Wacker, Charles H..........: Chicago; ill. 50.00 
Senter, Miss Augusta J........ Pasadena, Gali een 35.00 
Cabot, Mrs. Henry B.......... Brookline, Mass. ..... 30.00 
Boll, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Adsit. Buffalo, N. Y. ........ 25.00 
Burnham, George, Jr......... Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 25.00 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C.... . Boston, Mass......... 25.00 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower... “Boston, Mass.... 25.00 
Gimbel, Jacobean. nena ene Philadelphia, Pa. .. 25.00 
Hay, sVirs, Johnnie are Washington, D. C 25.00 
Herter, [Mirs.i\G.rAaae tee net News York’City.. 7.2.0 25.00 
Lyman, Prank so.) S535 ee New. York City, 2. js. 25.00 
Mead Memorial Chapel....... Lake Waccabuc, N. Y.. 25.00 
Pope, james, Eun eee eine New York City....... 25.00 
Speyer ames te ee oer New York City....... 25.00 
Swan, Mrs. James A.... welINewport, Re Ue io. ee 25.00 
Wickersham, George Wane Washington, D.C. .... 25.00 
WilcoxrAnsley-yenirn as ieee Baffalo,iNe Yer... 252. > 25.00 
Bancroft, Mrs. Wm. P......... Wilmington, Del.. .... 22.00* 
Bakers ViissiG,, Sse eee ess New York City... 0.5. 20.00 
Blumenthal, George.......... NewYork Cityarn es: 20.00 
Jenks, John Story. .. Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 20.00 
McCormick, Mrs. Harold Bock NChscagos lll sameeren 20.00* 
Maund, Miss M.E........... Baltimore, Md.. 20.00 
North Coan Lioyd S. S. Co. .New York City 20.00* 
Noyes, Mr. and Mrs. Charles T..St. Paul, Minn. . 20.00 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond........ Chicasoy 1 1 Resear coins 20.00 
Shillaber, William............ New York City....... 20.00* 
Dodge, Mrs. Arthur M......... New York City....... 15.00 
Ferry, Horace F.. . Lake Forest, Hf 25. te. 15.00 
Hazard, Miss Caroline........ Pasadena; Cal.e esse. 15.00 
Hodgson; Mrs. F..G.o 0.2.2. Atlanta: Gaerne 13.50 
$10,225.50 


RECEIVED AFTER SLOSE, Aero aead YEAR (SEPTEMBER 
, 1912 


Paul M. Warburg $500.00 


*T wo co-operative subscriptions, 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO DEFICIT 


{IN ee TO LAUNCH THE SURVEY ASSOCIATES FREE 
F ALL OVERHANGING OBLIGATIONS] 


ees ADDRESS AMOUNT 
Johnson, Wm. Templeton ..... New York City....... $500.00 
Anand: ber nde Sa eae New York City....... 250.00 
de Forest, Robert W.......... New York City....... 250.00 
Lee Josephine. ves) ates Boston; Mass....2.... 250.00 
Macy, Vislivertt anes ior New York City....... 250.00 
Morcan, i) Piscoe eae pee New York City....... 250.00 
Rosenwald, Julias.. o> eee Chicago, lie ee eae 250.00 
Devine; Edwardalsn |e New York City ....... 100.00 
Woodward, Samuel W......... Washington, D.C..... 100.00 
Norton, Charles wD eee News vork Gttys sso) oe 50.00 
‘aylory Graham se. een eee Giicago; TIL Rae eee 50.00 
Wiliams, Frank B..........-- Hartford, Conn. 33... 50.00 
Eidilitz, Otto M. INew York Gity geese 25.00 
Hall, Robert C. Pittsburgh, Pa......:. 25.00 
McGregor, Tracy W........ . Detroit, Mich..... 25.00 
Storrow, Miss Elizabeth Petersham, Mass..... 20.00 
Jackson, Miss Marion C....... Boston; Mass... 2... <.. 10.00 
[FROM CO-OPERATING NEWSPAPERS] 

Boston Transcript............ Boston, Mass ee 4 se 25.00 
Dallas News . . es :. Dallas, dexasinn pee 25.00 
Detroit Saturday Night. Lash wie teuahees Detroit, Mich........- 25.00 
Lexington Herald. . Lexington, Ky. ....... 25.00 
Newark Evening News: a nee. Newark, IN. Jomerenc 25.00 
‘Providence Journal. avn) ene Providence, R. I. ..... 25.00 
Springfield Republican ........ Springfield, Mass. .... 25.00 
Utica ‘Press).0 oni eh ere Utica yINe Yee 25.00 
Wisconsin State Journal....... Madison, Wises see 25.00 
Youngstown Telegram......... Youngstown, Ohio... 20.00 
Duluth Herald =e eee Duluth, Minn......... 12.50 
Deseret News> 1 neni Salt Lake City, Utah .. 10.00 
Grit Publishing Company...... Williamsport, Pa. ..... 10.00 
$2732.50 


RECEIVED AFTER eLOse CEREISCAL YEAR (SEPTEMBER 
D ) 


Colvin, Misses Jessie and 
Gatherings See, fens vermis Lake Forest, Iff,...... $100.00 
Grane, 'GhatlesiRomy) ce eee Ghicagos Ila tee ee 100.00 
Mather, Samuelenn. oun enon Cleveland, Ohio....... 100.00 
Gtiver,Missiielena eerie: Lake Forest, Iff....... 50.00 
Blumenthal, George.......... New York City ....... 25.00 
Shillaber, William, ..)........ New York City ....... 10.00 
FROM CO-OPERATING NEWSPAPERS 
Elizabeth Daily Journal ....... Elizabeth, .N. Je... 5.04 25.00 
Kansas /Cttyi Stare eee Kansas City, Mo....... 25.00 
Milwaukee Journal..... ..Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 25.00 
Minneapolis Tribune.......... Minneapolis, Minn. ... 25.00 
Daily Commonwealth......... Fond du Lac, Wis. .... 15.00 
$500.00 
CABOT FUND 
Cabot, Charles Wier 7 ener Boston 3, Ancilanteions $3599.98 
MEN AND RELIGION FUND 
McCormick, Mrs) Gyrus Hi... Ghicagown eee 1000. 
Dodge, Cleveland HH, Sie New ¥ork ann nme 300.00 
Men and Religion Forward Movement................ 500.00 
Cochran, William F........... Baltimore 250.00 
Woodward, Samuel W......... Washington........... 250.00 
Totaly) Sova eaalecs cape N eR eee eRe eee $2500.00 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS: $10.00 EACH ($6193) 


* “KE, M. A.,’”’ Chicago, Ill. 

Ach, Lee E., Cincinnati, O. 

Adams, Dr., Fall River, Mass. 

Adams, Arthur, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Edward D., New York City 

Addams, Miss Jane, Chicago, Ill. 

Adler, Isaac, New York City 

Adler, Isaac, Rochester, N. Y. 

Adriance, H. E., Norfolk, Conn. 

Aetna Life Insurance Company (J. S. 
Rowe), Hartford, Conn. 

Ainslie, Miss Maud, Louisville, Ky. 

Alden, George T., Worcester, Mass. 

Aldis, Mrs. A., Lake Forest, Ii. 

Allen, Miss M. L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ailing, Miss Elizabeth C., Chicago, If. 

Alling, Mrs. Joseph, Rochester, N. Y. 

*Alms, W. H., Cincinnati, O. . 

Aimy, Frederic, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Altschul, Frank, New York City 

Ames, Mrs. J. B., Cambridge, Mass. 

Amory, Mrs. William, Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, F. F., Merriam Park, Minn. 

Anderson, Miss Harriet, New York City 

Anderson, L. L., Louisville, Ky. 

Andrews, Miss E. B., Summit, N. J. 

Andrews, Mrs. E. D., New York City 

Anthony, A. W., Lewiston, Me. 

Anthony, Mrs. S. Reed, Boston, Mass. 

Armes, Miss C. W., Youngstown, O. 

Arnold, Miss S. L., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Athey, Mrs. C. N., Baltimore, Md. 

Auchincloss, Mrs. C. C., New York City 

*Ault, L. A., Cincinnati, O. 

Austin, Louis W., Washington, D. C. 


Bacon, Mrs. F. M., New York City 
Baily, Joshua L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Alfred L., Chicago, Ilff. 
Balch, Miss E. G., Wellesley, Mass. 
Baldwin, M. W., Washington, D. C. 
*Baldwin, R. N., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin, R. A. D., Cleveland, O. 
Baldwin, Wm. H., Washington, D. C. 
Baldwin, Mrs. W. H. Jr., Washington, Ct. 
Bamberger, Louis S., Orange, N. J. 
Barber, James, Englewood, N. J. 
Barnes, Mrs. C. D., Manhasset, L. I. 
Bartol, Mrs. E. H., Boston, Mass. 
{Baylies, Mrs. N. E., Taunton, Mass. 
Beard, Miss E. B., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Beckwith, Mrs. D., Providence, R. I. 
*Becker, A. G., Chicago, Iif. 
Beiknap, Mrs. M. B., Louisville, Ky. 
Benjamin, Miss F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bennett, Mrs. T. G., New Haven, Conn. 
Bent, E. T., Chicago, If, 
Bicknell, E. P., Washington, D. C. 
+Biddle, W. C., New York City 
Bijur, Nathan, New York City 
Bing, A. M., New York City 
Bingham, Mrs. G. F., Summit, N. J. 
Black, Mrs. M. A., Cleveland, O. 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Blair, Mrs. C. L., Peapack, N. J. 
Blair, Mrs. D. C., New York City 
Bliss, C. N. Jr., New York City 
Bliss, Miss L. P.. New York City 
Bliss, Mrs. W. P., New York City 
Boardman, W. J., Washington, D. C. 
Bonbright, I. W., Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
Bond, Miss Kate, New York City 
Bonham, Miss E. H., York, Pa. 
Bonnell, H. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boorman, Miss Laura, Palmer, Mass. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. G. S., New York City 
Bowdoin, Mrs. Temple, New York City 
Bowen, Mrs. J. T., Chicago, III. 
Bowers, O. H., New York City 
Brackett, J. R., Boston, Mass. 
Bradley, John, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bradley, Richard M., Boston, Mass. 
Bradner, Lester, Providence, R. I. 
Brandeis, Louis D., Boston, Mass. 
Brandt, Miss Lillian, New York City 
Breckinridge, Miss S. P., Chicago, Iil. 
Brice, W. K., New York City 
Bridge, Norman, Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Broadway Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O. 


* Received after close of fiscal year. 


[Received after close of fiscal year: $304.] 


Brooks, Miss B. G., New York City 
Brown, Mrs. Harold, Newport, R. I. 
Brown, Horatio W., Wooster, O. 
Brown, Lester D., Lakeville, Conn. 
Brown, W. A., New York City 

Bruce, Mrs. Frank, New York City 
Buckingham, Clarence, Chicago, Iif. 
Buffington, E. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Bulkley, Mrs. E. M., Englewood, N. J. 
Boll, Miss Dorothy, New York City 
Bunker, George R., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bunting, E. M., New York City 
Burbank, A. N., New York City 
Burlingham, C. C., New York City 
Burnham, Mrs. George‘ Jr., Phila., Pa. 
Burnham, William, Sutton, Me. 

Barr, Mrs. Allston, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Bush, Mrs. W. T., New York City 
Butler, Mrs. E. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Butlar, Mrs. Hermon B., Winnetka, Hl. 
Batzel, F. M., Detroit, Mich. 


“Cash,”’ Baltimore, Md. 

“Cash,’’ Cambridge, Mass. 

“Cash,” Reading, Mass. 

Cabot, Arthur T., Boston, Mass. 

Cabot, Miss M. R., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Cadbury, Joel, Moorestown, N. J. 

Camp, Mrs. A. B., Chicago, Ili. 

Camp, Mrs. G. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Campbell, J. C., New York City 

Carpenter, Mrs. A., Chicago, Iil. 

Carpenter, Charles L., New York City 

Carpenter, E. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Carpenter, Mrs. G. O., St. Louis, Mo. 

Carter, C. H., Boston, Mass. 

Carter, H. W., Chicago, Imf. 

Carter, R. B., Newtonville, Mass. 

Casement, Mrs. J. S., Painesville, O. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. J. P., Middiebury. 
Conn. 

Chapin, Mrs. C., Chicago, Ifl. 

Chapin, Mrs. H. G., Springfield, Mass. 

* Cheney, Mrs. F. W., S. Manchester 
Conn. | 

Childs, W. H., New York City 

Chisholm, B. O., New York City 

City Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clarke, Miss A. B., Englewood, N, J. 

Clarke, Miss H. E., Worcester, Mass. 

Clarke, L. F., Magnolia, Mass. 

Cochran, Mrs. G. F., Baltimore, Md. 

Coe, George A., New York City 

Cole, E. F., New York City 

* Cole, H. A., Chicago, Iil. 

Colgate, Mrs. S. M., Orange, N. J. 

Collins, Atwood, Hartford, Conn. 

Colman, J. M., Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

Colvin, Miss Catherine, Chicago, If. 

Congdon, Miss Helen C., Duluth, Minn. 

Cook, Paul, Troy, N. Y. 

* Coolidge, Mrs. J. R., Boston, Mass. 

* Cornman, O. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Courtney, Frederick, New York City 

Crafts, Mrs. J. M., Boston, Mass. 

Crane, W. Murray, Washington, D. C. 

Crehore, F. M., Boston, Mass. 

Crosby, Miss C. M., Minneapolis, Mina. 

Cummer, Mrs. Arthur G., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Curtis, W. E., New York City 

Cushing, G. D., Boston, Mass. 

Cushing, Mrs. G. W. B., E. Orange, N. J. 

Cutting, R. Fulton, New York City 


Damon, Mrs. C. P., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dana, C. L., New York City 
Danenhower, Miss Ruth, New York City 
Davenport, Mrs. John, New York City 
* Davis, Abel, Chicago, Ill. 
Davis, C. H., S. Yarmouth, Mass. 
avis, D. F., St. Louis, Mo. 
Davis, J. L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Davis, Miss M. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Davis, Miss Olive, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dawson, Miles M., New York City 
Day, Miss Edna D., Lawrence, Kans. 
+ Day, F. A., Boston, Mass. 
Day, W. P., Elizabeth, N. J. 
de Forest, H. L., Plainfield, N. J. 


+ Sent $12 for subscription. 
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Delano, Mrs. F. A., Chicago, Iif. 
Delano, Miss Julia, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Deneen, C. S., Springfield, If. 

Dennis, L., Orange, N. J. 

Dickson, W. B., New York City 
Dilworth, R. J., Toronto, Can. 

Dodge, Miss Elizabeth, New York City 
Dole, Charles F., Boston, Mass. 
Donald, Mrs. W. A., Boston, Mass. 
Donnelley, Mrs. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
Donnelley, T. E., Chicago, If. 

Douglas, James, New York City 
Douglas, R. L., Brookline, Mass. 
Doyle, N. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Drexel, Mrs. J. R., New York City 

t Drost, Miss M. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drummond, M. J., New York City 
Dunham, Mr. and Mrs. K., Cincinnati, O. 
Dusenberry, Mrs. J. P., Newark, N. J. 
Dwight, Miss H. M., New York City 

j Dwight, Miss M. L., Providence, R. I. 


Earle, Mrs. E. P., Montclair, N. J. 
Eastman, George, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edson, J. J., Washington, D. C, 
Edwards, Miss L. M., Youngstown, O. 
Ehler, G. W., Madison, Wis. 
Eisenman, C., Cleveland, O. 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Il. 
Eliot, Charles W., Cambridge, Mass. 
Elkus, Mrs. Abram I., New York City 
Elfeaberger, J. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Elis, Mrs. Frederick, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ely, Miss Mary G., Waltham, Mass. 
Emerson, Mrs. B. K., Amherst, Mass. 
Emmons, A. B., Washington, D. C. 

* English, H. D. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erlanger, M. S., New York City 


Fairbanks, Charles W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Farrington, Miss E., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Fassett, Mrs. J. S., Elmira, N. Y. 
Faxon, H. D., Kansas City, Mo. 

Feiss, Julius, Cleveland, O. 

Feiss, Paul L., Cleveland, O. 

Fels, Mrs. S. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferry, Mansfield, New York City 

Ficke, Mrs. C. A., Davenport, Ia. 
Filene, E. A., Boston, Mass. 

Fish, Mrs. Joseph, Chicago, Iff, 

Fisher, Irving, New Haven, Conn. 
Fitzpatrick, T. B., Boston, Mass. 
Fleischer, S. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flexner, Bernard, Louisville, Ky. 
Flower, Mrs. J. M., Coronado, Cal. 
Floyd, Mrs. Wm., New York City 
Forbes, Miss M. E., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Forbes, Miss R. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fowler, Mrs. M. B., Pasadena, Cal. 
Fox, Hugh F., New York City 

} Fraley, Mrs. Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Francis, J. F., New York City 

Frankel, Lee K., New York City 
Freeman, Miss E. A., Troy, N. Y. 
Freund, Ernst, Chicago, Ill. 

Frissell, A. S., New York City 


Gamble, J. M., Cincinnati, O. 

Gammel, William, Providence, R. I. 
Gannett, W. C. & M. T. L., Rochester, N. Y. 
* Garrett, Miss L. B., New York City 
Geier, F. A., Cincinnati, O. 

Gibson, H. S., New York City 

Gifford, H., Omaha, Neb. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton, New York City 
Gilbert, Stmeon, Chicago, Hil. 

Giles, William, Chicago, Iil. 

Gillies, Edwin J., New York City 
Glasscock, W. N., Rialto, Cal. 

Gleason, Herbert P., Newark, N. J. 
Goff, Mrs. F. H., Cleveland, O. 
Goldman, Julius, New York City 
Goodman, Miss M. A., Hartford, Conn. 
Goodrich, Miss A. W., Albany, N. Y. 
Goodrich, Miss F. L., White Rock, N.C. 
Gordon, G. A., Savannah, Ga. 

+ Granger, Miss A. P., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Grant, Mrs. W. S., Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Graves, Miss L. B., Boston, Mass. 
Greenough, Mrs J., New York City 


{ Two co-operative subscriptions during fiscal year. 


Griffith, Miss A. L., San Francisco, Cal. 
{ Gruening, Miss Rose, New York City 
Gucker, J. T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guillon, Mrs. A., Berkeley, Cal. 

Gulick, Dr. Luther H., New York City 


Hall, Fred S., New York City 

Hall, W. H., East Orange, N. J. 
Hamill, C. H., Chicago, Iil. 

Hamilton, Mrs. W. P., New York City 
Hanna, Mrs. H. M., Jr., Cleveland, O. 
Hard, Wm., New York City 
Harrington, Mrs. F. B., Boston, Mass. 
Harris, W. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Harrison, A. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry, Chicago, Iil. 
Harvey, P. W., Cleveland, O. 
Hassinger, L. C., Konnarock, Va. 

* Hatfield, C. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Havemeyer, J. C., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Hawks, G. R., New York City 
Haynes, Rowland, Townsend, Mass. 
Hayward, Miss E. H., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hayward, J. B., New York City 
Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heiman, Julius, New York City 
Herrick, C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hewitt, H. C. & F. H., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Higgins, Mrs. C., Columbus, O. 
Higgins, C. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hil, Fred B., Northfield, Minn. 
Hillhouse, Mrs. J.. New Haven, Conn. 
Hinchman, Walter, New York City 
Hirsch, Max, Cincinnati, O. 

Hitch, Mrs. F. D., Newburg, N. Y. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. L., Washington, D. C. 
Hixon, Robert, Toledo, O. 

Hodder, Mrs. A., Baltimore, Md. 
Hoe, Mrs. R. M., New York City 
Hoggson, W. J., Greenwich, Conn. 
Hol. en, L. E., Cleveland, O. 

Holland, C. P., Brockton, Mass. 
Hollister, G. A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Holmes, J. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holt, Miss Elfen, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Holton, H. D., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Hooker, Mrs. E. H., Greenwich, Conn. 
Hooker, Miss E. R., New Haven, Conn. 
Houghteling, J. L., Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
House & Hermann, Washington, D. C. 
Howe, Miss Fanny R., Brookline, Mass. 
Howe, Mrs. J. R., Albany, N. Y. 
Howell, Mrs. J. W., Newark, N. J. 
Howells, Mrs. F. S., Morristown, N. J. 
Howland, Miss E. W., Newport, R. I. 
Howland, Miss I., Sherwood, N. Y. 
Hudson, J. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Humphrey, S. K., Boston, Mass. 
Humphries, J. T., St. Anthony, Idaho 
Hunnewell, Mrs. J. B., Boston, Mass. 
Hunter, Miss A. F., Newport, R. I. 
Hunter, H. C., New York City 
Huston, C, L., Coatesville, Pa. 
Hutzler, David, Baltimore, Md. 
Huyck, Mrs. E. L., Albany, N. Y. 
Hyde, A. E., Washington, D. C. 

Hyde, E. F., New York City 


Isley, J. K., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ingersoll, R. V., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ingham, William, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ireland, Mrs. R. L., Cleveland, O. 


t Jackson, Miss M. C., Boston, Mass. 

Jackson, Miss M. L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jacobs, Philip P., New York City 

James, Mrs. A. C., New York City 

Janeway, IT. C., New York City 

Jenks, J. W., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jennings, Mrs. H., Washington, D. C. 

Jermain, S. P., Toledo, O. 

Jewett, George L., New York City 

Johnson, A. S., Nahant, Mass. 

Johisikon, Miss Eleanor Hope, New York 
ity 

t+ Jones, Miss A. H., New Bedford, Mass. 

Jones, B. M., Boston, Mass. 

Jones, Miss M. L., Cleveland, O. 

Jones, Mrs. S. M., Toledo, O. 


Kahn, Otto H., New York City 

Kalbfleisch, Mrs. M. W., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Kellogg, Arthur P., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Kellogg, Frederick R., Morristown, N. J. 


* Received after close of fiscal year. 


Kellogg, Paul U., New York City 
Kelly, H. A., Baltimore, Md. 
Kennedy, F. L., Cambridge, Mass, 
Keyes, E. L., Jr., New York City 

* Kingsbury, John, New York City 
Kirkwood, Mrs. R. C., Mountain View, Cal. 
Klauber, Henry, Louisville, Ky. 
Kiee, Max, Chicago, Ill. 

Knapp, Mrs. H. P., Painesville, O. 
Kohlsaat, H. H., Chicago, Ill, 
Kursheedt, M. A., New York City 


La Monte, Miss C. B., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Lane, Mrs. G. W., Norwich Town, Conn. 
Lane, Miss Ida M., Chicago, Ill. 

Langdon, W. G., Morristown, N. J. 
Langmann, G., New York City 

Lansing, Miss Gertrude, New York City 
Larned, Miss Julia, Pass Christian, Miss. 
Lawrence, Miss S., Boston, Mass. 
Lawson, Victor F., Chicago, Ill. 

Ledoux, Mrs. A. R., New York City 
Leventritt, Miss O., New York City 
Levering, E., Baltimore, Md. 

Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence, Jr., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Lewis, T. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewisohn, S. A., New York City 
Liebmann, David, New York ss 
Liebmann, Julius, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lillie, F. R., Chicago, Ill. 
Lippincett, Miss M. W., Watch Hill, R. I. 
Lloyd, Mrs. J. P., East Orange, N. J. 
Loesch, F. J., Chicago, It. 
Logan, James, Worcester, Mass. 
Lombardi, C., Dallas, Texas 
Lord, D. M., Chicago, Ill. 
Loud, H. K., Au Sable, Mich. 
Low, Seth, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
Lowe, Miss Rose, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lowell, Miss Lucy, Boston, Mass. 
Lowry, Mrs. T., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ludington, Arthur C., New York City 
Ludlow, H. S., Troy, N. Y. 
Lufbery, G. F., Jr., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Lukens, H. T., Oxford, Pa. 
Lusk, Miss Anna, New York City 
Lyall, W. L., Passaic, N. J. 
Lyman, James, Evanston, Ifl. 


* McClintock, Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McCormick, A. A., Chicago, If. 
McCormick, Mrs. C. H., Chicago, Ill. 
McCormick, James, Harrisburg, Pa. 
t McCormick, R. H., Chicago, Ill. 
McCurdy, Miss Helen, Hinsdale, If. 
McDowell, G. H., Cohoes, N. Y. 
McGrath, J., Roxbury, Mass. 
McGraw, Mrs. T. S., Detroit, Mich. 
McKim, J. A., New York City 
McKinlock, G. A., Lake Forest, Ill. 
McLean, Miss E. L., S. Kortright, N. Y. 
McLean, Miss Fannie W., Berkeley, Cal. 
McLean, Francis H., New York City 
Mack, Julian W., Washington, D. C. 
Mack, M. W. & R. W., Cincinnati, O. 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Magruder, J. W., Baltimore, Md. 
Mallory, Henry R., New York City 
Mansfield, Howard, New York City 
Marbury, William, New York City 
Marks, Miss L. B., New York City 
Marks, Martin A., Cleveland, O. 
Martin, Mrs. A. W., New York City 
Mason, Alfred, New York City 
Mason, W. S., Evanston, Ill. 

Mather, Samuel, Cleveland, O. 
Mather, S. T., Chicago, Ilff. 
Matheson, W. J., New York City 

* Mayer, Louis, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maynard, Miss Julia, Arlington, Mass. 
Merrill, E. G., New York City 
Merrill, W. P., New York City 
*Metcalf, Mrs. A., Providence, R. I. 
Meyer, A. C., Chicago, Ill. 

Mexes, S. E., Austin, Texas 

Miller, G. M., New York City 

Miller, G. N., New York City 
Mitchell, Mrs. S. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Moore, Mrs. P. N., St. Louis, Mo. 
Moot, Adelbert, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Morgan, Miss Anne, New York City 
Morgan, G. Emory, Baltimore, Md. 
Morgan, Mrs. J. P., New York City 


t Sent $12 for subscription. 


* Morgan, S. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morgan, W. F., New York City 
Morganthau, Henry, New York City 

t Moulton, F. I., Chicago, Ill. 
Mumford, Miss A. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Murphy, J. J.. New York City 
Muther, L. F., Newton Centre, Mass. 


Neill, Chas. P., Washington, D. C. 
Nelson, Frank, Cincinnati, O. 

Newborg, M., New York City 

Nichols, Wm. H., New York City 
Nickerson, Mrs. W. G., Dedham, Mass. 
Nolan, J. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Norris, Mrs. C. W., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Norris, G. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 


t Ochsner, Mrs. A. J., Chicago, Ill. 
*Ogden, Robert C., New York City 
Olmsted, C. T., Utica, N. Y. 
Olmsted, F. L., Brookline, Mass. 
Osborn, W. C., New York City 


Paine, Miss Ethel L., Waltham, Mass. 
Paine, G. L., New Haven, Conn. 

Palmer, Miss Luella, New York City 
Parker, Miss L. A., New York City 
Parker, Lewis W., Greenville, S. C. 
Parsons, John E., New York City 

Paul, Mrs. D’Arcy, Baltimore, Md. 
Peabody, A. S., Chicago, Iif. 

Peabody, George Foster, New York City 
Peabody, Miss G. W., Cambridge, Mass. 
Pechin, Mrs. E. C., Buchanan, Va. 
Penfold, Miss Josephine, New York City 
Pepper, B. Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perkins, Douglas, Cleveland, O. 

Perkins, J. H., Bristol, Eng. 

Peterson, Frederick, New Coe City 
Peterson, Mrs. Wilson, New York City 
Phillipson, David, Cincinnati, O. 

Pierce, James H., Chicago, Ill. 

Pinckney, Merritt W., Chicago, Iif. 
Planten, James R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Platt, F. G., New Britain, Conn. 

t Playter, Miss C. S., Piedmont, Cal. 
Poole, Ernest, New York City 

Pope, James E., New York City 

Pope, Willard, Detroit, Mich. 

Porter, H. K., Washington, D. C. 

Porter, H. J. F., New York City 

re Mrs. James F., Hubbard Woods, 


Pratt, Frederic B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, Mrs. G. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, Waldo S., Hartford, Conn. 

} Prentiss, F. F., Cleveland, O. 
Prince & Whitely, New York City 
Pritz, Sidney, Cincinnati, O. 
Pruyn, Mrs. Robert, Albany, N. Y. 
* Purdy, C. T., Monroe, N. Y. 
Purdy, W. M., New York City 


Randolph, Mrs., Chestnut Hilf, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

} Randolph, Stuart F., New York City 

Rauh, Marcus, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rector, Mrs. J. M., Columbus, O. 

Reeder, R. R., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Reimer, Miss I. A., East Orange, N. J. 

Reynolds, Dorrance, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Richards, R. C., Geneva, If. 

Richmond, Miss M. E., New York City 

Ridgway, E. J., New York City 

Rieck, Mrs. E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Riggs, Lawrason, Baltimore, Md. 

Rissman, Otto, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Roath, Mrs. F. A., Norwich, Conn, 

Robbins, H. M., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robertson, C. N., Lonsdale, R. I. 

+ Robertson, Miss G., Washington, D. C. 

Robins, Raymond, Chicago, Ill. 

Robinson, Miss S. E., Lexington, Mass. 

Rogers, Miss A. P., Boston, Mass. 

Roper, J. L., Norfolk, Va. 

Rotch, Miss C,. N., New Bedford, Mass. 

Rowell, Miss A. M., Chicago, Iff. 

* Royster, L. T., Norfolk, Va. 

Rubovits, Toby, Chicago, Iff. 


Sachs, Julius, New York City 
Sachs, P, J., New York City 
Sackett, H, W., New York City 
Sage, Mrs. Dean, Albany, N. Y. 


t Two co-operative subscriptions during fiscal year. 


Sargent, Mrs. I. W., Lawrence, Mass. 
Saul, C. R., New York City 

Sawyer, Henry B., Brookline, Mass. 
Schieffelin, W. Jay, New York City 
Schlesinger, Mrs. B., Brookline, Mass. 
Schmidlapp, J. G., Cincinnati, O. 
Schwab, Miss Emily, New York City 
Schwedtman, F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Scott, Donald, New York City 
Scripps, Miss E. B., La Joffa, Cal. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J., New York City 
Sears, Miss A. L., Boston, Mass. 
Seelman, Miss H. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Seligman, E. R. A., New York City 
Senior, Max, Cincinnati, O. 

Seward, W. R., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sexton, L. E., New York City 

Shaw, Mrs. W. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sherwin, H. A., Cleveland, O. 

Sibley, Mrs. H. W., New York City 
Simes, Mrs. William, Boston, Mass. 
Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr., Irvington-on-Hudson, 


Smith, Eugene, New York City 

Smith, F. B., New York City 

Smith, Miss Nellie M., New York City 
t Snedden, David, Brookline, Mass. 

* Sommers, Miss Clara, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sonneborn, S. B., Baltimore, Md. 

t Sprague, F. P., Boston, Mass. 
Staigg, Mrs. R. M., Boston, Mass. 
Stearns, G. H., Cincinnait, O. 

Stern, Walter, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stevens, Richard, Hoboken, N. J. 
Stewart, W. R., New York City 
Stimson, Miss C. C., New York City 

* Stokes, Miss H. P., New York City 
Stokes, Mrs. I. N. P., New York City 
*+ Strotz, Mrs. Charles, Winnetka, Ill. 
Sturgis, Miss M. R., Boston, Mass. 


Scllivan, Miss I., New York City 
Swenarton, W. H., New York City 
Swift, Mrs. G. F., Chicago, Iif. 
Swope, Gerard, New York City 


Taber, Henry, Worcester, Mass. 
Talbot, Miss Marion, Chicago, Ilf. 
Talcott, Mrs. C. D., Talcottville, Conn. 
Taussig, William, St. Louis, Mo. 
Taylor, Graham, Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, W. H., New York City 
Thompson, Leverett, Chicago, Iff. 
Thompson, M. D., Elmira, N. Y. 
Thompson, M. S., New York City 
Thorne, Jonathan, New York City 
Thorp, J. G., Cambridge, Mass. 
Thum, William, Pasadena, Cal. 
Titsworth, C. G., Summit, N. J. 
Titsworth, F. S., Denver, Colo. 

Todd, A. M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Torsch, E. L., Baltimore, Md. 

Totten, Miss Edith, Washington, D. C. 
+ Trimble, Mrs. J. M., New York City 
Tucker, Frank, New York City 
Tuckerman, Miss E., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Tyler, V. M., New Haven, Conn. 


Van Alfen, Mrs. L. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Van Rensselaer, Miss L., Albany, N. Y. 
Vaughan, Mrs. B., Cambridge, Mass. 
Verrill, H. W., Portland, Me. 

Volker, William, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vonnegut, F., Indianapolis, Ind. 

von Post, H. C., New York City 
Voorhies, Mrs. G., Portland, Oregon 


Walker, Mrs. W. J., Albany, N. Y. 
Walling, Willoughby G., Hubbard Woods, 
if 


Wanamaker John, New York City 


CONTRIBUTORS OF LESS THAN $10.00. 


Baldwin, Mrs. F. F., Boston, Mass. 

Bixby, D. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Blunt, Miss K., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boynton, Miss E., Highland Park, Ill. 
Bradford, Mrs. M. D., Kenosha, Wis. 

* Bremer, Mrs. H. M., New York City 
Bronson, Miss M., New Haven, Conn. 
Burnham, Mrs. A. C., Newton Centre, 


Mass. 
Butler, Miss H. C., New York City 


“Cash,’”’ Concord, N. H. 

Carpenter, Mrs. F. W., Providence, R. I. 
Chaney, D. W., Washington, D. C. 
Chase, J. H., Youngstown, O. 

Cheever, Miss Helen, Dedham, Mass. 
Clarke, Miss A. M. L., Lancaster, Mass. 


Davies, Mrs. W. W., Louisville, Ky. 
Davies, M. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Drew, Miss S. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
DuBois, Mrs. E., New York City 
Duke, Miss E., Monticello, Ark. 


Eaton, Mrs. H. A., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Eddy, L. J., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Farnam, Mrs. W. W., New Haven, Conn. 


Fields, Mrs. J. T., Boston, Mass. 
* Fiske, Miss S. D., Malden, Mass. 


* Received after close of fiscal year. 


[Received after close of fiscal year: $31.00] 


Floyd, Mrs. J. G., Summit, N. J. 
Fredericksen, Mrs. J. D., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Gray, David S., Columbus, O. 


Henderson, Miss M. W., New York City 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L., Providence, R. I. 
Holland, E. O., Lowisville, Ky. 

Howes, Miss E. M., Brookline, Mass. 
Humphreys, R. C., Boston, Mass. 


Irwin, Miss J. N., Newton Centre, Mass. 


Jones, Mrs. H. K., Detroit, Mich. 
Justice, W. W., Camden, Me. 


Lambertson, Mrs. G. M., Lincoln, Neb. 
Lehman, A. J., Cincinnati, O. 

Levy, L. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lovejoy, F. M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Lowell, Mrs. F. E., Lincofn, Mass. 


Manierre, C. E., New York City 
Marvin, L. P. W., Hartford, Conn. 
Means, F. H., Madison, Me. 
Merriam, A. R., Marietta, O. 
Miller, D. S., New York City 
Munn, G. W., Louisville, Ky. 
Musgrove, W. J., Temple, Ariz. 


+ Sent ${2 for subscription. 


Warburg, F. N., New York City 

Ward, Miss K. M., Harbor, Oregon 
Watson, J. H., New York City 
Watson, Miss K. C., Berkeley, Cal. 
Watson, Miss L. C., Utica, N. Y. 
Watt, Rolla V., San Francisco, Caf. 
Webb, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Webb, F. E., New York City 

Weber, Mrs. E. Y., Stamford, Conn. 

t Weeks, Rufus W., New York City 
Weil, Mrs. Henry, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Wertheimer, Miss Elfa, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weston, Mrs, S. Burns, Merion, Pa. 
Weyl, Walter E., New York City 
Wheelwright, W. D., Portland, Oregon 
{ White, Mrs. Nathaniel, Concord, N. H. 
White, Thomas R., Jr., New York City 
White, W. A., New York City 

Whitin, F. H., New York City 
Wierman, Miss Sarah, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wilder, Miss C. P., Newton, Mass. 
Willard, Z. A., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, E. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilson, W. A., Houston, Texas 
Winston, T. W., Ft. Monroe, Va. 
Wise, Stephen S., New York City 
Witherby, E. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Withington, Miss Kate, Jackson, Mich. 
Wolf, Albert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wolfe, S. H., New York City 
Wolfenstein, S., Cleveland, O. 

Wolf, Lewis S., New York City 

Wolff, Solomon, New Orleans, La. 
Wolff, W. E., New York City 
Woodhull, J. Clifford, Summit, N. J. 
Woodward, S. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Wormser, Mrs. I., New York City 


Zaremba, Miss Clara, Buffalo, N. Y. 
* Zonne, A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


($263.65) 


* Nichols, Estes, Portland, Me. 
Nicoll, Mrs. B., New York City 


* Pierson, Miss Margaret, Orange, N. J. 
Pratt, Miss A. B., Plainfield, N. J. 


Quimby, Miss M. C., Cleveland, O. 


Redmond, Mrs. R., New York City 
* Robinson, L. N., Swarthmore, Pa. 


Schwab, Miss H. M., New York City 
Seaver, B. F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sherman, Mrs. W., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Shultz, Miss E. B., Montclair, N. J. 
Smith, Mrs. J. B., Berlin, Conn. 

Spallen, Miss A. M., New York City 
Stebbins, Mrs. G. K., Swampscott, Mass. 
Stewart, Miss M. B., Baltimore, Md. 


Thaw, Benj., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thompson, Miss K. M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Trevett, Miss K. L., Portland, Oregon 
Tucker, F. H., Newton, Mass. 

Tyler, W. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Valentine, Miss L. C., New York City 


Walker, Mrs. C. M., Houghton, Mich. 
Ward, Miss H. B., Elgin, Iff. 

Weidler, Miss M. M., Portland, Oregon 
Williamson, G. F., Montreal, Can. 


t Two co-operative subscriptions during fiscal year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1[93{-2 


As of Sept. 30, £912 


Detailed Memoranda Covering Any Points Will be Sent on Application 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, October J, J9JJ............. $678.10 
Commercial receipts: 
Subscriptions «nv: « «20> 2 Aged see ae $34,555.31 
AAVettisitig ah joes cu fins See eet ae Oe ee 7,346,37 
Miscellaneous and jobbing sales............ 5,419.11 47,120.79 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
General contributions ....................... $10,225.50 
Towards clearance of deficit) amis, aan. 4. 2:7 3200 
Men and*relision fund 3 2 ee. 2,500.00 
Co-operating subsertbers. . /....00.55) Ya. $6,193.00 
Contributions under $i0-.., 7.2 cea wae oe 263.65 23,914.65 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York: GAA Sd oe BUH oe 4 eet se Abia ALARA $3,000.00 
Pledsest or tach aria hts os co aati eevee can ee 20,000.00 23,000.00 $92,713.54 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Editorial ooo augeh oe coe ate oe ere $20,513.48 
Publishing t® oie eet ens coe cere 43,895.76 
Subsermptions . eve. ce ls ae ee ee 11,988.97 
AOVerising. © re ne hohe ee geen eee 5,769.13 
Miscellaneous and jobbing sales.............. 4,439.16 
Press Service ais. purge ee eek ts Se ees eae 4,600.39 913,206.89 
Balance:on hand, Octoberib.19 1 Qigee eaie seed ea ee $1,506.65 
DETAIL OF GENERAL EXPENSES AS ABOVE 
Salaries‘ands wages 4.004) eae ee $32,709.12 
Telephone, telegraph and messenger.......... 761.46 
Transportation and express................... 390.53 
Stationery "and printing ou. ee ea ee 4,789.36 
Postage tee ges. sae. ee ORE 5,478.33 
Farnttoreiand iixtures }.,45e. Gale ee 809.64 
SUNdty EXPENSES amy Cee ee en a 2,492.70 
‘Traveling expenses...) 2. Aa ae 1,509.65 
Advertising a aeseiient <0) Sacyn! ie ae Se eae 96.41 
Pratingtene teat ae rch to ena a a 23,053.72 
PAPER ecrcrne cade dene i ee oe DOT ae 
Enoravingsi: Sven l 2 ul nae at ioneeh ak ak ee 1,600.63 
Wiappers 20.6 (ive tt, 2.0.7 Sanpete ae 558.60 
Jobbing ak ebaastat 2c ee a ene 4,360.52 
Rent? 24:0) as hhvt cc: by. eee ee 2,608.50 $93,206.89 
MEMORANDUM SHOWING CLEARANCE OF DEFICIT 
At Close of Fiscal Year {911-1912 
Bills payable September 30, 1912 
SSCES cise, ) Leeann) 5 okartantie aaa be eh) aE oe ea $3942.53 
Papet,. «,scsish assis oats seamen tee mae aac oh Sane an 309.51 
Seeadry ooo ota ee oe ss ets sec, RRR ele 244.78 
Total oo. oa atamteie-« saniee ose ek anges Aalke ta ane er $4496.82 
Cash*on hand October if, 1912s «tees ee $1506.65 
Billa recetvable vis. ea eee ae kee ee ee 404.65 $1911.30 
- Contributions for 19{1-{2 received after close of fiscal year: ee 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.......... $1000.00 
General ‘contributions 45 5.0 ee ee §00.00 
Towards, deficit): ("Sum ac, et Senne an ae 500.00 
Co-operative. subscriptions |...) aes ee 304.00 
Contributions amnder' $10 5... ee nace 31.00 
Remainder (underwritten by Charles D. Norton) sina a ee 250.52 2585.52 $4496.82 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., FORMERLY 
CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Date of 
Publication Author Title 


1908... . Luther H. Gulick and Leon- 
ard P, Ayres Medical Inspection of Schools 
1909... Robert Coit Chapin Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s Families 
. in New York City 
1909... Edward T. Devine Report on the Desirability of Establishing an Em- 
ployment Bureau in New York City 

1909... . Leonard P. Ayres Laggards in our Schools 
1909... Elizabeth B. Butler Women and the Trades 
$91{0.... Lawrence Veiller Housing Reform 
19{0... Lawrence Veiller A Model Tenement House Law 
{9{0....M. Louise Greene Among School Gardens 
{910....Crystal Eastman Work-Accidents and the Law 
{9{0....Lee K. Frankel and Miles 

Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe............... 
{910....Charles R. Henderson Prison Reform 
{910....Charles R. Henderson Penal and Reformatory Institutions............... 
1930... .Charles R. Henderson Preventive Agencies and Methods 
1910... .Hastings H. Hart Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children 
19{0....Clarence Arthur Perry Wider Use of the School Plant 
19{0.... Margaret F. Byington Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town 
1910... . Hastings H. Hart Juvenile Court Laws in the United States Summarized 
$910... . Hastings H. Hart Cottage and Congregate Institutions for Children.... 
1911... .Eugene Smith Criminal Law in the United States 
9{4....John A. Fitch The Steel Workers 
1911.... James Bronson Reynolds. . . Civic Bibliography for Greater New York 
1911... . Alice Willard Solenberger .. One Thousand Homeless Men 
191{.... Alexander Johnson The Almshouse 
1931... . Robert A. Woods and Albert 

Handbook of Settlements 
1912... Elizabeth B. Butler Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores 
1912... Josephine Goldmark.......Fatigue and Efficiency 
1912... .Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 

and Edith Abbott 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE IMPRINT 


.. Rudolph R. Reeder How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn 

...Yssabella Waters Visiting Nursing in the United States 

.. .Edward T. Devine Social Forces 

_..Emily Greene Balch... ....Our Slavic Fellow Citizens 

_. Edward T. Devine The Spirit of Social Work 

.. City Healthful Proceedings First Annual Conference of Mayors.... 
_. Zebulon R. Brockway Fifty Years of Prison Service 


FINANCIAL APPEAL 


THE SURVEY enters upon its new stage of development clear of alf overhanging seein 
On the other hand, Survey Associates, Inc., has, as a philanthropic corporation, no capita 
to invest in extending the magazine and its educational work. 
To meet current outlay in these directions during the publication year 1912-13, the Survey 
Associates need (above receipts from business and other sources) the sum of $20,000 


(For fist of contributors in 1911-12, see pages 18-21) 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


[$10 each] 
Daring the past year, the number of co-operating subscribers has jumped from 293 to 
646—more than doubling. It has been this widespread and democratic backing to the work 
of magazine and committee which has justified the parent society in putting the enterprise 
on a co-operative basis. Under the new form of organization these co-operating sub- 
scribers will make up the great body of the membership. 


Our appeal for 1912-13 is to 800 readers of THE SURVEY to enlist as co-operative sub- 
scribers at $10 each. 


LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS 


While the number of co-operating subscribers has increased by leaps and bounds, we 
must look to those of larger means and constructive vision for the balance of our budget. 

Our appeal is for $12,000 in sums of from $10 to ${000. It is through such sustained 
and generous support that the educational work of THE SURVEY has developed beyond the 
limitations of advertising and subscription receipts. This development has been demon- 
strably practical and effective. 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
The Survey Associates are in position to administer a short-term endowment fund, to be 
applied during this period of growth to their general work, or to certain well-defined Lines of 
activity which would amply justify philanthropic investment. We believe there are few 
opportunities for a large gift to show such imagination, provoke such co-operation and 
exert so practical an influence for the well-being of America. 


(For audited financial statement [91{-12, see page 22; for discussion of budget, see page 11) 


Checks should be drawn to Frank Tucker, Treasurer, Survey Associates, Inc., 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


